





EASTER JEWELRY 


The prevailing fashions in women’s 
apparel make the wearing of jewelry a 
necessity, and the jewelry must be a com- 
plement to the carrying out of the various 
and wonderful color schemes of the costume. 

The workers in platinum and gold for 
the 


Wanamaker Jewelry Store 


have shown exceptional taste in designing 
bar pins, brooches, pendants, necklaces and 
bracelets, to harmonize with this season’s 
Easter gowns. 


While the diamond is the birthstone 
for April and has remained unchanged in 
favor for centuries, there are many other 
precious and semi-precious stones that 
appeal to those of refined taste. 


M-1009. Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum mounting . . $275. 
M-1010. Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum mounting .. 375. 
M-1011. Pendant and chain, diamonds and onyx, platinum 
a ee os 160. 
M-1012. Pendant and chain, diamonds, aati mounting. . 90. 
M-1013. Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum mounting. . 450. 
M-1014. Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum mounting . 75. 
M-1015. Pendant and chain, diamonds, with cluster + 
platinum mounting . Sake eS) aw, oR, aS 100. 
M-1016. Pendant and chain, diamonds, three clusters, platinum 
IR a5, Riri) se “hme dal wih’ Sn aS. me. twee ed 125. 
M-1017. Pendant and chain, diamonds, cluster, platinum 
OS GOR aoe ae Nee Be 60. 
M-1018. Pendant and chain, diamonds, with cluster drop, 
platinum mounting... .. . ps vaio’ 5) ees ok se 75. 
M-1019. Pendant and chain, diamonds and moonstone, 
platinum mounting ......... 60. 
M-1020. Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum mounting .. 115. 


Descriptive folders of diamond and platinum jewelry, gold jewelry, watches, 
clocks, silverware and boudoir accessories, will be sent upon request. 
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Fiction 

Nadine Narska. By 
Meyer. The Wilmarth Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.35. 

A not very savory tale of a young girl 
and her mother. Nadine yields to the 
temptations that men offer to women and 
becomes involved matrimonially and oth- 
erwise. 
piece of work none too well written. 


Brown-Eyed Susan. 
The Little Book Publisher. 75 cents. 

The love of a mother striving to do 
everything for her daughter, but failing 
woefully to understand the desires, the 


needs of the modern girl—this is the | 
“Brown-Eyed | 


underlying theme of 


Susan.” 


The author’s fund of humor, her em- 
phasis on the “homely,” every-day inci- | 


dents which, after all, make up so large 


a part of life, and the interest of her | 
plot and characters, combine to make | 


“Brown-Eyed Susan” a most appealing 
little book. 


Joan and the Babies and I. 


An idyllic little love-story, written in 
Mr. Hamilton’s best style. 
life wrapped in poetry and given a 
haunting charm. 


Greater Than the Greatest. By Ham- 


ilton Drummond. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$1.50. 


gle between Pope and Emperor are given 
vivid portrayal. Bianca Pandone is the 
brilliant figure around which this me- 


dizval tale of treason and crime, re- | 


ligion and politics revolve. Not so col- 
orful as Marjorie Bowen’s tales, but 
full of facts that lend themselves to dra- 
matic treatment. 


Highwayman, The. By H. C. Bailey. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Here is a rousing tale of the days of 
Queen Anne, with the interest centering 
in James Stuart, the old Pretender. It 
is the conventional historical novel of a 


most interesting period, and the tale is | 


capably handed. 


Bindle. By Herbert Jenkins. 
Stokes Company. 

Bindle is a furniture mover with a 
sense of humor and a sharp wife. Only 
out of London could such a character 
come, reminding us of some of W. W. 
Jacobs’s funniest characters. Unfortu- 
nately there is just a little too much of 
“Bindle.” 


Baroness de | 


Altogether it is an unpleasant | 


By Grace Irwin. | 


By Cos- | 
mo Hamilton. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. | 


Just a bit of | 


The thirteenth century and the strug- | 


F. A. | 


| 
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Mlustration from “Aurora the Magnificent” 


The Red Rugs 
of Tarsus 
By Helen Davenport Gibbons 


The personal narrative of a young 
American missionary’s experiences 
during the Armenian massacres of 
Tarsus. In the form of letters writ- 
ten to her mother, Mrs. Gibbons tells 
how, an inexperienced girl just out of 
college, she adapted herself to her 
strange and difficult surroundings. 

Gradually her entertaining im- 
pressions gave place to premonitions 
of impending disaster. Then the storm 
breaks. Five thousand terrified Ar- 
menians take refuge in the school en- 
closure; the town is in flames; the 
streets run red; the fiends are let 
loose; and in the midst of the cata- 
clysm Mrs. Gibbons’ first baby is born 
What struggles she and her husband 
go through on behalf of their Ar- 
menian charges, and how, for the 
baby’s sake, they eventually escape to 
safety, makes a story of tense human 
appeal, at once heroic, pathetic and 
dramatic, which all Americans, and 
especially all American women, will 
want to read. 


12mo, 200 pages. Frontispiece. 
Price, $1.25 


Aurora the 


Maenificent 
By Gertrude Hall 


Author of “The Truth About Camilla,’* etc. 


A wholesome and altogether enjoy- 
able love story, with a mellowness and 
an easy distinction that cannot be 
claimed by a great many modern 
novels. It is the sort of story that 
used to be read aloud to the family 
circle; it is a novel that can pass that 
healthy test with unusual credit to 
the author. 

“Aurora the Magnificent” is the 
story of a Cape Cod woman set down 
in the sophisticated Anglo-American 
colony of Florence—a woman whose 
robust character is a substantial de- 
light. The British consul describes 
her as possessing “a warm voice like 
the crimson heart of a valentine.” She 
bought what she liked, not what she 
thought she ought to buy; and she 
laughed when she pleased—and it 
pleased her, praise be! to laugh a 
great deal. ; 

The novel tells of her triumph over 
the machinations of the jealous Flor- 
entines and over the supercivilized 
sophistication of Gerald Fane. It is 
a tale of people worth knowing, in an 
environment worth being taken to for 
a visit—an environment, by the way, 
intimately known to and loved by the 
author. 


Eight Illustrations by Gerald{ Leake 
Price $1.40 net 


An American Woman 


Short in Germany 


Rations (1915-1916) 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 
Author of “Society’s Misfits,” etc. 


The story of what an American 
woman saw behind the scenes in war- 
stressed Germany, with sidelights on 
other phases of the war in several 
other countries. A woman’s reaction 
to the most colossal and fateful inter- 
est which America now )ias before it. 
War conditions revealing important 
facts which would have escaped a 
man’s eyes. 

Miss Doty describes two separate 
trips of exploration to Europe. In the 
first part she pictures life on board the 
“Peace Ship,” and tells of the 
Woman’s Congress at The Hague, and 
her own experiences nursing the 
wounded in Paris. The second part 
is the story of her recent long stay in 
Germany, during which she became 
convinced that the Empire is being 
starved to the point of collapse. Miss 
Doty took part in at least one strenu- 
ous peace meeting, talked with women 
factory workers, and investigated the 
tragic condition of the poor, especially 
the mothers and babies, reading every- 
where in Germany the signs of unrest 
and rebellion. 


12mo, 300 pages, seventeen 
illustrations. Price $1.50 
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Soldier of Life, A. By Hugh de Selin- 
court. The Macmillan Company. $1,50. 
This is the unusual study of a man 
who has returned crippled from the War. 


His sensations, his recollections, his re- | 


flections are all pictured and pictured 
too in relation to his newer adjustments 
in life. It is a beautifully written story, 
if a trifle grim and will interest even 
while it makes very sad. 


Only a Dog. By Bertha Whitridge | 


Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

A story for dog-lovers. About an 
Irish terrier who was driven from his 
French home by the Germans. A tale 
full of interest and making a special 
appeal to all who care for dogs. 


Mountain Madness. By Anna Alice 
Chapin. W. J. Watt. $1.35. 

A romance of the mountains of the 
South, similar in atmosphere and charm 
to “The Eagle’s Mate.” Against a back- 
ground of mountains, the author sets a 
rapidly moving love-story, full of human 
interest and entertaining power. 


Bittersweet. By Grant Richards. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.40. 

This is a well-written tale of the night- 
life of Paris and the queer temptations 
of Aix. A married man, sent off for his 
health, meets a girl and falls in love 
with her. The affair continues after he 
goes home, and only through the girl’s 
sacrifice of herself is he saved from 
worse than indiscretion. It is not a 
wholesome picture—nor one that com- 
mends itself to the reader who wants a 
real story. 


Chaste Wife, The. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Frank Swinnerton enjoys writing of 
domestic happiness. In his present story 
he shows how a woman can rise above 
petty jealousy and make a real home 
for herself and her husband in spite of 
several handicaps. This is a tale of 
conjugal felicity and as such it will ap- 
peal to the many who like a cleanly- 
handled marital problem. 


Wilt Thou, Torchy? By Sewell Ford. 
E. J. Clode. $1.35. 

Torchy as a matrimonial project is ex- 
tremely amusing. Not that Torchy could 
ever be anything but amusing. However, 
this is entertainment clear through, a 
book at once bright, witty, thoroughly 
American and funny. 


Long Journey, The. By Elsie Sing- 
master. Houghton. Mifflin Company. 
$1.00. 

A bit of history put into a pathetic 
story. The main character is Conrad 
Weiser, a German-American who, as In- 
dian interpreter, kept peace between 
England and the Five Nations. The story 
begins with the coming of Weiser and 
his family to Pennsylvania from a Ger- 
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“The next instant his arms were pinioned at his sides.” 
Drawn by Clyde Forsythe. 


The Gun Brand 


y 


James B. Hendryx 


Author of 
‘The Promise,”’ etc. 


$1.50 Net. (By Mail $1.60) 


A novel of the Northwest, where civilization and savagery 
lock in the death struggle; where men of iron hearts are molded 
by a woman’s tenderness; where knave and knight cross the 
barriers to confront each other in the great reckoning; where 
nobility and courage throw down the gage to evil and intrigue 
and the gun brand leaves its seared and indelible impress upon 
the brow of a scoundrel. Here’s a novel of love and life, danger 
and daring. 





NEW YORK AT ALL BOOKSELLERS LONDON 
2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 
Just westotsthav. Gi.» P. Putnam’s Sons Strand 
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BOOKSTORES 













J. B. Lippincotr Company 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 





LEADING BOOKS OF 
THE SPRING SEASON 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE, by Sidney L. Ny- 
burg, author of “The Conquest.” 

OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL! 
Weston. 
ture and dramatic rights sold within a month 
after publication. 


THE MARK OF CAIN, by Carolyn Wells, 
author of the Fleming Stone detective stories. 


THE BOOK OF THE PEONY, by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding. The only work on this flower. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF 
WAR WORK IN ENGLAND. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


by George 


Establishes a record. Moving pic- 


51 plates. 
(See Descriptions Below) 


SIDNEY L. NYBURG 


is marked as a brilliant novelist. 


His Tue Conguest was selected by H. W. 


Boynton as one of the ten noteworthy novels of 1916 (see January B ookman). 


Mr. Nyburg writes with a pen unthwarted by false notions, 
sincerity and genuine artistic impulse. 


but alive with 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


is a novel of the Jews which strikes a note unheard in American fiction. 


capital, i 
among the forces which appear. 


Labor, 


orthodoxy and free thinking, religious belief and religious life are 
The story is of a brilliant young Rabbi, his 


love for a girl and his belief in ideals, his struggles against forces of material- 


ism and his reaction from them. 


Those interested in the spiritual life of 


America will read and talk of this story, as it is the most distinctive work of 


the year. 


“Rollicking, amusing tale.” 
—Springheld Homestead. 


OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


By GEORGE WESTON 


7 delightful illustrations, handsome binding 
in a sealed transparency. $1.00 net. 


Just a Moment, Please ! 


Would you have been careful? Would 
your Friend have been careful? Would 
your Sister, Cousin or Sweetheart have 
been careful? Mary was. You see, there 
was a fortune between her and her hus- 
band. Yes, between her and any husband 
—but the rich aunt was fond of the girl 
and gave her three tests to judge those 
who tempted her. Could you pass those 
tests? Could your Brother, Friend or Hus- 
band? Find out in this delightful, witty 
and sweet story. 


A New FLEMING STONE 
Detective Story 


THE MARK OF CAIN 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


$1.35 net 


Fleming Stone has become one of the great 
detectives of fiction, and “The Mark of 
Cain” is one of the most astounding mys- 
teries which he has ever unraveled. Never 
have stranger occurrences, more unsus- 
pected suspicions, more weird clues beset 
him than in the murder case of Roland 
Trowbridge. 


NOTE TO READERS: 


$1.40 net. 
The Only Book on this Exquisite Flower 


THE BOOK OF THE PEONY 


By MRS. EDWARD HARDING 


44 illustrations (20 in full color from aute- 
chromes and 24. half-tones from photo- 
graphs.) Handsome octavo. $6.00 net. 


This book, by an expert, covers the whole 
subject. The suggestions on purchasing 
are of the utmost value to the beginner. 
There are simple and explicit directions 
for planting (time, places and method), 
cultivating, fertilizing and propagating. In 
addition, there are very valuable lists, 
charts, tables and map. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
OUTDOOR ROSEGROWING 


By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr. 
GARDEN EDITION. 


Containing 36 illustrations (16 in color). 
Cloth. Octavo. Also bound in water- and 
acid-proof cloth for use in the field. 
$2.00 net. 


This edition will be found of great prac- 
tical help in the garden. It is a handy 
octavo size. 


J. Horace McFarland, editor of the 
American Rose Annual, says: 

“So far as I know, yours (Mr. Thomas’s) 
is the only impartial, definite and well- 
recorded rose trial garden in the United 
States which is at all inclusive in the scope 
of its varieties.” 


DE LUXE FIFTH EDITION. 


This new printing contains a number of 
new illustrations in color. There are 96 
in color and 20 in black and white. Hand- 
somely bound octavo, in a box. $6.00 net. 


Lippincott’s Training Series are proving a boon to young 
men and women _ enterin ng the different professions. The 
new volume is “TRAINING FOR A LIFE INSURANCE A’ 

who has had nearly twenty-five years’ experience in the field. 


ENT,” by Warren M. Horner, 
He presents the very 


essence of — business-getting success, and covers every point that one might wish in- 


formation upon. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Of intense interest at the present time is JOSEPH 
PENNELL’S ¥ PICTURES OF WAR WORK IN ENGLA 


ND, comprising 51 plates, with an 


Introduction by H. G. Wells, the novelist. Mr. Pennell secured permission through Lloyd 
George to make these remarkable pictures, which leave an impression of a nation’s grandeur 





more vivid even than pictures of armies and navies in actual combat. 


$1.50 net. 


















man village and takes them on through 
their lives in the new world. 


Children of the Desert. By Louis 
Dodge. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

Mr. Dodge goes to the Mexican border 
for the scene for this tale. Once again 
he shows his ability to interpret a finely 
rare specimen of character, with the re- 
sult that this book is as wonderful a 
study in temperament as we have seen 
for some time. 


Cleek’s Government Cases. By Thom- 
as W. Hanshew. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.35. 

A new story of the adventures of Cleek, 
once a famous criminal, now a famous 
detective. There is a series of different 
tales in the book, held together with a 
thread of plot, a slight thread, it is true 
—but then Cleek is always fascinating 
and these are some of his most unusual 
cases. 


Golden Arrow, The. By Mary Webb. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The author has set her scene in a 
lonely mountain-glen on the borders of 
Wales. 

The homely wit, the rustic seriousness 
about trifles, the forces of elemental pas- 
sion and antique superstition, the alter- 
nate sweetness and grimness of life lived 
close to the soil and dependent on the 
moods of Nature—these form the back- 
ground for the drama of a great-hearted 
woman’s love and self-sacrifice, which at 
last brings her into the golden “haven 
where she would be.” 


Stories of H. C. Bunner, The. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $1.35 each. 

These two new volumes of Bunner stor- 
ies make the set practically complete. 
Their titles are “Short Sixes and the 
Suburban Sage” and “More Short Sixes 
and the Runaway Browns.” These books 
will serve to revive the popularity of 
Bunner, who is acknowledged to have 
been one of the best story-tellers of the 
last generation. 


Street of the Blank Wall, The. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.35. 

These are new stories by the well- 
known author of “Three Men in a Boat” 
and “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back.” This is Mr. Jerome in a more 
serious mood, a mood of mystery, with 
here and there a touch of the nib humor 
that is so human in this writer. Other 
stories besides the one that gives the 
title are “Malvina of Brittany,” “His 
Evening Out,” “The Fawn Gloves.” 


Mark of Cain, The. By Carolyn Wells. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.35. 

A new Fleming Stone detective story, 
clever as Miss Wells’s books always are, 
but built upon the same lines as all her 
other detective stories. 
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Dumb-Bell of Brookfield. By John 
Taintor Foote. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. 

A dog story of real charm, the tale of 
a setter who has a very human sort of 
experience and influences numerous lives 
around him. 


Her Own Sort and Others. By Charles 
Belmont Davis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35. 

Clever, scintillating short stories by 
one of our best writers of society tales. 
Rich in dialog and quick action. 


Balance. By Francis Bellamy. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 
Sammy is a real character. Mr. Bel- 


lamy has achieved a creation in him. His 
story is a bit out of life that is all 
compact of sorrow and joy, the happi- 
ness of achievement, after the inspira- 
tion of struggle, with a delightful love- 
story thrown in. 


Hunting the Tango. By Burr S. Stot- 
tle. Burton Publishing Company. $1.00. 

To protect a pure-minded, motherless 
girl who was having her initial visit to 
California, after having lived entirely 
away from civilization, a ruse was in- 
vented by her companions to prevent her 
learning the evils of the world, especially 
the dance hall when the tango was at 
the zenith of its popularity. Her friends 
pretended the tango was a variety of 
wild animal and it seems utterly incred- 
ible that they were enabled to carry this 
idea successfully almost to the close of 
the story. 

The book in reality is an expose of the 
dance hall and the immorality resultant 
from over-indulgence in frequenting these 
places of amusement, really often dens 
of iniquity. 


No Graven Image. By Hilda P. Cum- 
ings. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

An analytical story of the rise of a 
serious-minded youth who had delved 
into deep studies as a collegian, interested, 
himself in settlement work in a filthy 
London slum, and even while his mind 
was filled with higher ideals, he uncon- 
sciously became a famous playwright. 
In this last role he seems utterly out of 
place, yet it fits into his re-awakening 
most successfully. Rather than part 
with his boyhood’s sweetheart, he seems 
on the verge of breaking his vows of 
celibacy, and although his life appears 
most contradictory, his dual personalities 
are constantly in conflict and it is with 
deep interest that the reader watches the 
gladiatorial battle to its conclusion. 

The book hardly seems like the prod- 
uct of a woman’s pen, but rather like a 
profound work of a real student of man’s 
nature. 


Man Next Door, The. By Emerson 
Hough. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

After Old Man Wright had amassed 
great wealth on his huge ranch in the 
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“The Heart of Rachael.” 





Those 


Fitzenbergers 
By HELEN R. MARTIN, 


This is another of Mrs. Martin’s 
delightfully characteristic Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch stories. The romance of a 
young girl whose pluck and sane 
thinking win the great rewards. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.35. 















The Bird Study Book 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON, 


Secretary National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies. Contains the funda- 
mental facts of bird study. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


Jesus, The Christ, in the Light 


of Psychology 
By G. STANLEY HALL, LL. D., Ph. D. 


The first competent attémpt to inter- 
pret Christ purely in the 
psychology. Two volumes. 


Bowed. Net, $7.50. 


War Poems 
By “x.” 


The living, throbbing cry of a father 
who has sacrificed two sons to the war. 


Net, 75 cents. 


The Brown Study 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND, 
“The Novelist of the Home.” 
A splendidly human story. (Out April 
16th.) Tilustrated. Net, $1.25. 


























































































































ARE YOU POORER on Sixty per week than 


you were on Twenty-five ? 


ARE YOU CAUGHT IN THE UNDERTOW 


of modern extravagance ? 


DO YOU FACE social and financial ruin—with 


no way of escape? 


Frontispiece in Color. 


light of 






Garden City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


These are some of the questions that confronted the 
Albert Bradleys in Kathleen Norris's new book 


UNDERTOW 


It sweeps a young couple along into a life of money worries, 
money comparisons, money ambitions and money blindnesses. Then 
the solution, as unexpected as it is dramatic. 


As fine and big an idea to this love story as had “Mother” or 


Net, $1.25. 


Cinderella Jane 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE. 


The author of “Bambi” tells the 
romance of Jane Judd, who could 
mend anything from « leak in a pipe 
to a broken heart. Fresh and original 
as “Bambi,” with a deeper note, too, as 
Jane and her artist husband win the 
fullness of heart-and-brain companion- 
ship. (Published April 16th.) 

Illustrated, Net, $1.35. 


Additional Important Titles for this Spring 





Adventures in the African 
Jungle Hunting Pigmies 
By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL. 


Including many of Dr. Geil’s experi- 
ences during his explorations in Pigmy 
Forest. A story for boys. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.35. 


Aristocrats of the Garden 
By ERNEST H. WILSON, 


Edition limited to 1200 copies. 
Illustrated. Bowed. Net, $5.00. 


An Uncensored Diary 


From the Central Empires 
By ERNESTA DRINKER BULLITT. 
On-the-spot impressions of an Ameri- 


can woman. 
Net, $1.25. 


The Preacher of Cedar 
Mountain 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
Mr. Seton’s first novel. (Out April 
27th.) Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


New York 
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IMPORTANT DORAN BOOKS 
By Philip Gibbs 


THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME 
Author of THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


The first authoritative volume to explain the meaning—and the real progress—of the 


British offensive, last summer. A graphic account by one of the great correspondents of the 
war. Illustrations. Maps. Octavo. Net $2.00 


RAYMOND: Or Life and Death. With Evidence for 
Survival of Memory and Affection After Death 


By Sir Oliver Lodge 
“This is new and remarkable evidence.”—New York Evening Sun. “Contains a matter-of- 
fact account in minutest detail of conditions in the spirit world.”—New York Times. “It is 
possible that it contains the foundation of a whole new body of religious belief.’—-New York 
World. Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.00 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST 
By Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 


Entertaining reminiscences by a distinguished alienist, traveler and litterateur. 
panorama of interesting figures.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. “Highly entertaining.”— 


Boston Herald. “Quite out of the usual run of things printed.”—Portland Oregonian. 
Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.50 


CONAN DOYLE’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. (Vol. 1) 
The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914 


“A classic which will never be superseded.”—The British Weekly. “As an authoritative 
account of the great catastrophe it will be at once appreciated.”—Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. Illustrations. Maps. Octavo. Net $2.00 


SCARS AND STRIPES By Porter Emerson Browne 


Of compelling interest to every loyal American. “I do not know any man,” says Theodore 
Roosevelt, “who has made a more stirring and effective appeal for American patriotism.” 
Frontispiece by Peter Newell. 12mo. Net $1.00 


MEN OF LETTERS By Dixon Scott 


Brilliant essays by the young English critic whose death at Gallipoli has been called as 
great a loss to letters as the death of Rupert Brooke. Papers “frightfully clever; as good 
as it is in the nature of the best journalistic criticism to be.”—Grorce BERNARD SHAW, in 
The New Republic. With Portrait. Octavo. Net $2.00 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF HONOUR 
By Frances Wilson Huard 


A simple, intimate narrative of the civilian retreat before the great German drive. “No 
best-seller in the list of contemporary fiction compares with it for intensity of interest.”— 








“One long 








The Living Age. With pencil sketches by M. Charles Huard. 12mo. Net $1.35 
FICTION 

MENDEL By Gilbert Cannan 

Author of THREE SONS AND A MOTHER, etc. 

“Another step forward in fictional art....A piece of subtle, masterful portrayal.”—New 


York Times. “Cannan is among the new present-day authors one cannot afford to leave 
unread.”—Chicago Evening Post. 12mo. Net $1.50 


THE MAN WHO TRIED TO BEIT By Cameron Mackenzie 


A story of modern business; of a size-four man in a size-two job, and how he proved to be a 
number-six man in a number-ten job! 12mo. Net $1.00 


MICHAEL By E. F. Benson 


Author of DODO, ARUNDEL, etc. 
“Far and away the best novel Mr. Benson has written in years.”—New York Tribune. “A 
better piece of literary work than his first and most famous novel.”—JAMES L. Forp, in the 
New York Herald. 12mo. Net $1.35 


THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMIE DALE: Or The Gray 
Seal By Frank L. Packard 


Author of THE MIRACLE MAN, etc. 
Millionaire, East Side habitué, benevolent cracksman—and a mysterious woman—combine 
to make the best detective yarn since SHERLOCK HOLMES. 12mo. Net $1.35 


GREENMANTLE By John Buchan 


Author of THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS, etc. 
“A glorious yarn of mystery and pursuit.” ‘The biggest adventure story in many a day!” 
So say the reviewers. 12mo. . Net $1.35 


Have you read Hugh Walpole’s THE DARK FOREST ? 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 








far West he sold out, and accompanied 
by his beautiful daughter, Bonnie Bell, 
and his faithful foreman Curly, deter- 
mined to make Chicago his home. After 
being educated in an extravagant school, 
Bonnie Bell desired a magnificent home 
which was built for her in the most ex- 
clusive center of the great city. Notwith- 
standing their wealth and lavish spend- 
ing, Society failed to accept them. Even 
their neighbor built a spite fence, but 
Bonnie Bell became acquainted with the 
man who cultivated the neighbor’s gar- 
den. Old Man Wright ran for alderman 
in opposition to his spiteful neighbor, 
and strangely enough won out! 

The shock to the entire community oc- 
curred when Bonnie Bell eloped! The de- 
tails of this surprising affair and the 
strange events leading up to it, as relat- 
ed in cowboy fashion by Curly, will en- 
tertain every reader from the beginning 
to the close. 


Shoestrings. By Maximilian Foster. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.40. 

This is a real farce of American life 
in New York. It relates the adventures 
of a group of people suddenly made rich 
by speculation, and so plunging into so- 
ciety, or trying to. Their experiences are 
wholly entertaining, but the climax comes 
in as sudden a loss of the wealth as had 
been the gain. 


Way of the Wind, The. By Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.40. 


This is a beautifully written story 
that reveals the New England character 
in all its richness of variety. The boy 
of the book is a lovable, wayward sort 
of character who presents a striking con- 
trast to his well-regulated half-sister. 
There is a love story in the book that 
will delight the reader. 


Biography and History 


Popular Life of Martin Luther, A. By 
Elsie Singmaster. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.00. 


This year the Lutheran Church will 
celebrate the four hundredth anniversary 
of the Reformation. Miss Singmaster 
contributes to the celebration a brief, 
comprehensive, easily read biography of 
the leader of the Reformation, a book 
that will be enjoyed by many who would 
not undertake the perusal of a mightier 
work on the subject. 


Whistler. By Theodore Duret. Trans- 
lated by Frank Rutter. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $3.75. 

A new Whistler book that will appeal 
to all art lovers. Mr. Duret knew Whist- 
ler well; he presents a remarkable ac- 
count of the artist’s development. The 
book is handsomely made and illustrated. 
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Some Russian Heroes, Saints and Sin- 
ners. By Sonia E. Howe. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.50. 

The author of “A Thousand Years of 
Russian History” has here prepared a 
group of legendary stories which reveal 
much of the inner meanings of Russian 


life. Thoroughly familiar with Russian | 


history, Miss Howe proves a wonder- 
fully vivid interpreter of the soul of a 
great people, who are just now emerging 
from the darkness of centuries into the 
light. 


My Second Year of the War. By | 
Dodd, Mead & Co. | 


Frederick Palmer. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Palmer was the only accredited 
American correspondent who had the 
freedom of the field in the Battles of the 
Somme. The result is the most accurate 





and vivid description of the campaign | 


of 1916 that has been published or is 
likely to be published. 


Revolt in Arabia, The. By Dr. C. 


Snouck Hurgronje. With a foreword by | 
Richard J. H. Gotthert. G. P. Putnam’s | 


Sons. 75 cents. 


The uprising of the Amir of Mecca in 
1916 against Turkish rule. A _ brief 


study, but of deep -interest at this time | 


in view of further developments. 


French Renascence, The. By Charles 
Sarolea. James Pott & Co. $2.00. 


Clever essays on well-known figures of 


French politics, art and literature. Among | 


the subjects so ably treated are Mon- 
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LYDIA 
me PINES 


By HONORE WILLSIE 





Author of “‘STILL JIM”’ and “‘The Heart of the Desert”’ 


A story of young womanhood 
in the Hiawatha Country and the 
best book so far from an author 
of whom Richard Le Gallienne has 
said: “Mrs. Willsie is growing in 
strength, more surely becoming one of the authentic voices 
of the nobler Americanism. And Hildegarde Hawthorne: 
“The best thing Mrs. Willsie has yet done. Her character 
drawing shows a power constantly growing richer and more 
sympathetic. To say that it is interesting is only to hint at 
the absorption the book creates in the reader.” 


Cloth, 12mo. Net $1.40. 


CHILDREN 
of FATE 


By MARICE RUTLEDGE 













IN THE 


WILDERNESS 
By ROBERT HICHENS 

Author of ‘The GARDEN of ALLAH"’, etc. 
“A book that cannot be 
















Radically different from 
the usual war novel, this 











beautifully written, pathetic 
story should be read by 
thinkers on both sides of the 
peace question. An American 


read without profound emo- 
tion. It is ripe work, care- 
fully finished and thoroughly 
felt. There is a felicity of 
phrase and style to it; every 








taigne, Pascal, Madame de Mainterion, | 
Mirabeau, the real Napoleon, Balzac, | 


Maeterlinck and Poincaré. These are 
papers gathered from periodicals, their 
author being the Belgian Consul in Edin- 
burgh. 


Masters of Space. By Walter Kellogg | 


Towers. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


Simple biographies of such men as 
Morse, Thompson, Bell, Marconi and 
Carty. A book for young readers or stu- 
dents principally, and yet possessing a 
great fascination for older persons who 
are interested in the men who are giving 
the world its progress. 


Virginian Village and Other Days, The. 
By E. S. Nadal. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Mr. Nadal is a Virginian with an in- 
teresting history, some of which he gives 
in the “Autobiographical Notes” that 
preface this volume. He writes his rem- 
iniscences of life in a Virginia village 
and he tells us of Lincoln and Stanton 
and Lowell. His is a nature full of ap- 
preciation for the wonders of the outdoor 
world and of sympathy with mankind 
whether humble or exalted in state. His 
essays are a real contribution to Ameri- 
can literature. 


























stroke is sure and fine. It 
exerts a definite and com- 
pelling fascination.”"—N. Y. 
Times. “A really remarkable 
book—in fact, Hichens’ mas- 
terpiece.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Cloth, 12mo. Net $1.50. 


girl, her French lover and a 
French family so closely knit 
together that it is a unit, are 
the actors in this swift, deep 
story of France at war. 


Cloth, 12mo. Net $1.35. 


TROUT LORE By 0. WARREN SMITH 


It would be an expert trout-fisherman indeed who could not add 
new knowledge of great value to his own fund through reading this 
book. All kinds of ideas for anglers, from proper togs to cooking the 
trout. Illustrated from photographs. 


Cloth, large 12mo. Net $2.00. 


The MYSTERIES 
of the FLOWERS By HERBERT W. FAULKNER 


An interesting, sound treatment by an artist-naturalist of the 
mysteries in wild-flower life, especially the ingenious ways of fertiliza- 
tion and the connection of bees, butterflies, etc., with the birth of 
flowers. With illustrations in color by the author. 


Cloth, 8vo. Net $2.00. 


The HUMAN SIDE By ROYAL DIXON and 
of TREES FRANKLYN E. FITCH 


Uniform with “The Human Side of Plants,” this book shows that 
the forest giants are living, growing, thinking creatures, with definite 
habits of life and efficient business methods. The authors tell many 
unusual and little-known facts about trees. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. Net $1.60. 
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The New Spring Novels of 
DODD, MEAD ann COMPANY 


IA 


A humorous farce which is even now in its 
fourth edition, but a few weeks after publica- 
tion. Nothing short of influenza or the toothache 
could keep one from laughing 


with 
PICCADILLY JIM By P. G. WODEHOUSE 
Illustrated in colors by May Wilson Preston ................0. $1.40 net 


Everybody’s reading it. It’s all about an irresponsible young Ameri- 
can, noted for his Piccadilly escapades, who comes incognito to New York 
hunting for a job and falls into love and a host of amusing complications 
with some other extremely funny people. 


THE GIRLS AT HIS BILLET By BERTA RUCK 


Author of “His Official Fiancée;’ “In Another Girl’s Shoes,” etc. Illus- 
DE Ku has ay ae eae BOT sais doth ante FOES! 8 hen cee ke ounade $1.40 net 

A sprightly, happy tale, full of all sorts of “unexpectednesses” and an 
epidemic of khaki romances, in which an instruction camp is established 


in an Adamless Eden and a young lieutenant billeted in the home of three 
lonely girls. 


POSSESSION 


Author of “The Flame,” etc. 


By OLIVE WADSLEY 
SNRs 6b wa By ee eeea tans $1.35 net 
Now in its third edition—the first impetuous ardent love-story of a girl 
of rare beauty and personality. No one is too old, too careworn, too indif- 


ferent to a good love-story which quickens the pulses, to let Possession go 
unread. 


BITTERSWEET By GRANT RICHARDS 


I RF NB io sn aia cn d0 os ok cic eWdide pekt cok cueces $1.40 net 


An unconventional story of life and love and Vanity Fair, of the demi- 
monde, of the cafés and night life of Bohemian Paris before the war, con- 
taining some rare character delineation. 


THE STREET OF THE BLANK WALL 


By JEROME K. JEROME 
Author of “Three Men on Wheels,” “The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
CRF. 5 k< en RS 6 ARR ARO Be Mendes dee eee wed $1.35 net 
In “the street of the blank wall,” a weird place, with just a suggestion 
of hushed movement behind drawn curtains, the strange heroine of a great 


unsolved murder mystery is glimpsed for a moment. And thereby hangs a 
tale—one of Jerome’s best. 


SHADOWS By GRANT RICHARDS 


Author of “The Garden of Dreame”.......2.ccc ccccccsccceces $1.40 net 


An immensely entertaining romance of English country life in war 
times, and a young man’s regeneration in the fighting before Paris. Every 
character is original in conception and even the minor ones are unforgetable. 


THORGILS By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Author of “The Forest Lovers,” “Love and Lucy,” etc... ...... $1.35 net 
A picturesque tale of youth, adventure and the exploits of a mediaeval 


hero, his wooing and wedding in old Norse days, told with Hewlett’s 
characteristic ability to lend enchantment, to the people of another age. 
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Poetry and Drama 


Afternoon. By Emile Verhaeren. John 
Lane Company. $1.00. 

“Afternoon” is an English translation 
of “Les Heures d’Apres Midi’ and, like 
its predecessor, “The Sunlit Hours,” is 
a volume of love-songs, a record of happy 
hours spent in a garden in the closing 
hours of the day and the reminiscences 
of a man in the afternoon of life of the 
glad days of youth. The tragic death 
of this Belgian poet while this volume 
was still on the press means a great lit- 
erary loss to the world. 


Retrogression and Other Poems. By 
William Watson. John Lane Company. 
$1.25. 

These are new poems by one of Eng- 
land’s best known poets. They break 
the spirit of Greece, they interpret thi 
Irish revival, they are poems of literary 
life, they are poems of war and poems 
of peace. Typical is this: 


Who Can Tell? 

The Celtic twilight? Yes, 
Follow the beckon of its fairy moon, 
But wherefore chide me if I love not less 
The Saxon noon. 
Ah, what if Time should breathe 
On both the same cold edict of decay, 
And with the sole unwithering garland 

wreathe 
The Hellenic Day? 


New Poetry, The. Edited by Harriet 
Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The editor of “Poetry” has prepared 
this anthology to show the development 
of recent poetry. It includes selections 
from Aiken, Rupert Brooke, Wilfred Gib- 
son, Hagedorn, Amy Lowell, Masefield, 
Neihardt, Ezra Pound, Margaret Wid 
demer and others. 


Women Are People! 
Miller. 
cents. 

Humorless “Antis” have declared that 
Suffragists have no sense of humor; 
“otherwise they would stay home and 
not bother!” Here is the perfect answer. 
Lovers of clever verse, whether interest- 
ed ‘in Suffrage or not, will find that these 
wise and witty songs will set them a- 
smiling and toe-tapping. 


By Alice Duet 
George H. Doran Company. 75 


Poets of the Future, The. 
ford Company. $1.00. 

A college anthology for 1915-1916. The 
poems in this book have been selected 
from among several thousand submitted, 
and représent the best literary work that 
has been produced in the American col- 
leges during the past year. 

There is in many of these poems a 
tone of sincerity as yet untouched by 
professionalism, as well as a note of deep 
idealism which makes the book decidedly 
worth while. 


The Strat- 
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The DRUID PATH 
B 


7 
MARAH ELLIS 
RYAN 





HE DRUID PATH is ro- 


mance and more. It is a 
heart history of Ireland from the 
shadowy days of druidcraft, told 
in a sefies of six magical tales of 
warm heart-beats, legend wor- 
ship, strong loves and fierce 
hates. In its wealth of tragedy 
and romance and strange advent- 
ure is interwoven the legend, the 
myth, the mystery and the song 
of an Ancient people. All lovers 
of the Shamrock will find unusual 
delight in this absorbing book. 


ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Publishers 


TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. | 





KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 
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‘CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





Special Feature Every Month 





Your Every Day Vocabulary 
How to Enlarge it 


Sample Copy 10c 
Subscription Price, $2 a Year 


EVANSTON ? 











Cinders and Sawdust. By Thomas El- 
more Lucy. Front Rank Press, St. Louis. 


for his entertainment circuit work, won- 
derfully amusing ones, too; he also im- 
personates celebrities, and this book of 
poems is quite in line with his other 


ing in any literary merit. 

They are divided into “Rhymes of the 
Times,” 
(suggestive of quaint valentines), “Pen- 
ned for the Platform,” “Jingles in a Mer- 
ry Mood,” “A Cap and Bells Peep Into 
the Future” and “Touches from Human 


the general style and tone of the book. 


Woman Free, A. By Ruth. 


Rowny Press. 75 cents. 
The author of “A Woman Free—and 


in the collection shows a startling fresh- 


tle to the literature of the world by vir- 


not. 


Brief Account of Radio-Activity, A. 
By Francis P. Venable. 
Co. 





Juveniles 


The. By Warren H. Miller. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 


| pocketbook, Mr. Miller offers plain, prac- 
tical, expert information on boat-build- 
ing and boat handling for youths of 


| twelve to eighteen, without calling for | 


ILLINOIS | 


| In addition to being editor of “The | 
| Missouri Mule,” Mr. Lucy writes songs | 


work. He calls his verses “space fillers” | 
suggested by incidents along the road, 
and as such, they are quite good, yet lack- 


Life” from which one may readily fancy | 





THE CALL OF 
THE BELLS 


A Novel, by Edmund Mitchell 


Cloth bound, gold stamped, 12 mo. 422 pp. 
Retail price, $1.25 





PRESS OPINIONS 


Telegraph (Philadelphia). A 
novel of ideas. These ideas are very 
definite. They have to do with the 
reconciliation of capital and labor, and 
the more equitable distribution of 
wealth. Many persons have ideas on 
these subjects, and put them into dull 
tracts or essays. What Mr. Mitchell 
has done is to weave them into a grip- 
ping story. The characters are from 
the start so vital and interesting that 
the reader follows their course with 
unflagging attention. 

New York Herald. The narrative is 
dramatic, romantic and filled with ex- 
citing incidents. 

St. Louis Star. A fascinating story of 
the far West, with a sweet love story 
threading its pages. 
Spokane Chronicle, 
of marked dramatic power, that must 
appeal to every reader. 

Brocklyn Standard Union. An earnest 
effort is made in this novel to present 
a solution of the strike problem. It is 
a very readable story, which is made 
more interesting by a love tale woven 
through it. 

Portland Oregonian. A sterling novel 
that pictures idleness, dissipation, re- 
generation, love, the eternal war be- 
tween labor and apqiter—eae the way 
out. The story is big and splendid. 


Evening 


An unusual novel 


Our books are only sold to merchants 
who sell books for profit, who have a 





“Lyrics of Sweetheart Days” | 


place of sale and a stock of books. 
Buy from your bookseller. 


Menzies Publishing Co., Inc. 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





a large cash expenditure. Giving exact 


| specifications for building, he is careful 


| materials. 
The | 


Other Poems” demonstrates capacity for | 
a certain amount of thinking and a great | 
deal of feeling. A poem here and there 


ness and vigor; but most of them add lit- | 


tue either of expression or point of view. | 
Nothing is new, of course; but the pow- 
erful artist is he whose ideas seem so. | 
Those of “Ruth,” for the most part, do 


to recommend only the more inexpensive 
Mr. Miller is the editor of 
“Field and Stream,” author of “The 





Making Money Make Money 


By H. L. BARBER 
Economist and Financial Writer 


A Book by a practical man of finance and 
industry, containing real help for thinking per- 
sons to better their financial conditions and 
acquire competencies thru the creation of 
wealth, not thru the avenue of speculation and 
gambling. 

Written from the author’s practical experi- 
ence and training in financial and industrial 
work of more than twenty-five years, and from 


| authentic data gathered in that time. 


D. C. Heath & | 


A textbook for use in scientific courses. 


Boys’ look of Canoeing and Sailing, | 
George H. | 
| the publishers. 

This is a new kind of boys’ book. Rec- | 
ognizing the limits of the average boy’s | 


Interesting illustrations show just 
what $100 may do if set at work earn- 
ing money, and application is made by 
means of well-known persons and 
jirms.—Chicago Herald, 


Profitable reading to the student of 
economics as well as the layman.— 
Columbus State Journal. 


Printed from large, well-spaced type on high- 
grade book paper. Frontispiece portrait of 
author. Bound in cloth, gold stamping. S8vo, 
315 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Sold by general booksellers, or postpaid from 


Booksellers can be supplied by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, or Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 








A. J. MUNSON & CO. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 





20 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept. J. Chicago, Ill. 
Monthly 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Philosophy 
of Education 


By THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Psychology and Education in the Catholic University 
of America and Dean of the Catholic Sisters College 


The most pressing problems in the field of educa- 
tion are discussed in this volume from the Catholic 
standpoint. The treatment is designed to meet the 
needs of the layman and the clergyman no less than 
those of the professional educator. The book contains 
much fresh matter, together with a clear analysis of 
the current literature on the topics treated. 


8vo. 446 pp. cloth $2.25 postage paid. 
Send your order today to 


The Catholic Education Press 


1324 Quincy Street N. E. 





Washington, D.C. 





THE NEW SPRING NOVELS 


Ernest Poole’s New Novel 


His Family 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARBOR” 


A critic who has read Mr. Poole’s remarkable novel in 
advance of publication calls it— 


“The sanest, the most genuine, the most humanly-ap- 
pealing romance of American life in a number of years.” 
Published May 16. 


Jack London’s New Novel 





Jerry of the 
Islands 


_A dog story, which in its 
big essentials recalls Jack 


London’s earlier master- 
piece, “The Call of the 
Wild.” Ready in April. 


Richard A. Maher’s New 
Novel 


Gold Must Be 
Tried by Fire 


A story as thrilling and 
original as Mr. Maher’s first 
success, “The Shepherd of 
the North.” Ready in April. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





| 





Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing” and 
“Camp Craft.” He is widely known as 
a veteran with rod and gun and tiller. 
Constantly winning prizes in competi- 
tions, he speaks with the voice of author- 


| ity. The book contains over one hun- 


dred illustrations and diagrams. 


Blue Robin, the Girl Pioneer. By Rena 


| I. Halsey. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 


pany. $1.35. 
The sisters of Dan Beard organized 


| the Girl Pioneers of America, the watch- 


word of whom is “I can.” The organiza- 
tion aims to develop the noblest and 


| most wholesome in girls and involves a 
love of the out-of-doors and an oppor- 
| tunity to enjoy Nature. 


The present book is the first story to be 
written that introduces the new order 


| and it is a delightfully healthy, happy 
book for girls of from ten to sixteen. 


Educational 
Brontes, The, and Their Circle. By 
Clement Shorter. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
One of the “Wayfarer’s Library” 
books, small volumes containing excellent 


| literary criticism and general informa- 


tion. 


Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones. By 
Sara Cone Bryant. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.00. 

This splendid book of stories for the 


| tiny tots, with pictures by Willy Pogany, 
| was issued in a more elaborate form at 


| Christmas time. 


It is now issued in 


| smaller size, convenient for use as a sup- 


plementary reader. It will be found to 
be a real addition to the home and school 
reading circle, since it contains pleasant 


_tales and rhymes built up with short 


words, is printed in large type and has 
many interesting drawings. 


Cave Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 50 cents. 
A school edition of this popular juven- 


| ile which was an attractive book for lit- 


tle ones at Christmas time. The new 
form is more convenient in size and will 


make an excellent supplementary reader. 


Neurotic Constitution, The. By Dr. 
Alfred Adler. Authorized translation by 
Bernard Gleuck and John Lind. With 
an introduction by Dr. William A. White. 

Outlines of a comparative individual- 
istic psychology and psychotherapy. It 
is believed that the most minute taint of 
psychic life is permeated by a purpose 
force. To show how this works out in 
experiment is the object of this book. 


Education of the Young in Sex Hy- 
giene, The. A text-book for parents and 
teachers. By Robert N. Willson. Stew- 
art & Kidd Company. $2.00. 

A textbook for parents and teachers, 
comprehensive and practical—a real serv- 
ice book for those who must solve the 
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CROWELL SPRING BOOKS 


The Immediate Causes of the Great War. 








problem of training the young in matters 
of sex. 





Introduction to the History of Science, 
An. By Walter Libby. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

A non-technical account of the de- | 
velopment of’ science, beginning with | 
Egypt and Babylonia and coming on | 
down to the aeroplane. It touches on 
the great inventions and all the great 





scientists and forms at once a volume of | By Oliver Perry Chitwood, professor of 
valuable biography and history, all treat- : : . ee : : 
ar udine 46 bxeedaeietad Wo Sn be history in West Virginia University. A 
reader. digest of the published correspondence of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. | the powers. 12mo. Net, $1.20 
Piers the Ploughman. Translated by 
K. G. T. Webster and W. A. Neilson. | ; — ee 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 60 cents. | New Thought Christianized. By James M. 
One of the Riverside Literature series, Campbell, D. D. Author of 66 Paul the 
a book for use as a supplementary reader oe ae ‘ “3 
in higher schools and colleges. Mystic, Grow Old Along with Me, 
Relig: etc. An effort to show how New Thought 
ei1gious 
ilccaanen abate tates sip. | can be supplemented by the ground work 
Forsyth. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 90 | of Christ’s teaching. An excellent purpose, 
cents. ° 
i i well carried out. 12mo. Net, $1.00 
question, “how can we believe in God 
in the face of the present War?” The | orn 1 
author writes with great brilliancy, but | The Spirit of the New Thought. Edited by 
under the brilliancy is a good, old-fash- | Horatio W. Dresser, author of *‘ The Power 
ioned faith that will withstand numerous | ° oe) 
ely | of Silence.’’ Essays and addresses by rep- 
What the Spirit Saith to the Churches. resentative authors and leaders. 
abe Norman King. Richard G. Badger. | 12mo. Net, $1.25 
This book should act as an antidote | : 
to the present tendency to undervalue the | The Treloars. By Mary Fisher, Author of 
importance of the Christian Church. 66 id ill; 
While its object is to exalt the Church, | The Journal of . Recluse. A brilliant 
it is not the Church as it is, but the | satire on American fads. A powerful novel. 
Church as it ought to be, as Christ | 2 
wants it to be. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


Imperishable Heart, The. By James | 
Craig Buchanan. Richard G. Badger. | 


How to Develop Your Personality. By Clare 


$1.25. Tree Major, with a foreword by Sir Herbert 
A volume of pulpit addresses which | 
are somehow different. They represent | Tree. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


the week-to-week ministrations of a cul- | 
tured, diligent, sympathetic pastor. 


An excellent book, filled with practical sug- 
Confession of Faith for the Average | gestions on “Physical Personality,”’ ““Vocal 


Christian, A. By M. R. Fleming. Rich- | ° ’ : ’ 
ard G. Badger. $1.00. | Personality,” ‘‘Self Expression’? and 


One of the greatest needs of the | wii a 
Church today is a membership that is Mental Power. 
acquainted with the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. Much has 
been said about the importance of con- 
duct rather than belief, but the author 
of this volume contends that it is impos- 
sible to separate faith and conduct. A | 
man’s creed, written or unwritten, is his 


working theory of life. Minds are con- THOMAS Y. CRO \ l ELL CO. 
fused and energy dissipated because the | 
average Christian has no clear concep- | NEW YORK 


tion of what the Bible really teaches 
about the plan of salvation. Mr. Flem- 


Order of your bookseller. Postage extra on mail orders. 
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FROM THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
Little, Brown & Company 


sranc BOOKS 








THE HORNET’S NEST 


By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 


A love story full of mystery and thrills in which the powers of law and order 
battle with underworld forces for a man’s honor and a girl’s fortune. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 





THE HILLMAN 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The dramatic story of a woman-hater, 
whose fascination for an actress carried 
him to London’s bright lights. 


STARR, OF THE 
DESERT 


By B. M. BOWER 


A spirited novel of love and mystery 
$1.35 net. | hinged on a Mexican revolt. $1.35 net. 


LIMPY: The Boy Who Felt Neglected 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 


Irvin S. Cobb says: “Somebody might have written a truer, sweeter, 
more appealing, more convincing story of a boy than ‘Limpy,’ but nobody 
ever has.” Illustrated by Arthur William Brown, $1.35 net. 





THE UNWELCOME 
MAN 


By WALDO FRANK 


THE 
TWENTY-FOUR 


By GEORGE FITCH 


A story typical of what happens to the This vivacious tale of a reporter’s 
spiritual side of the ordinary man in the | trials on a trip abroad with twenty-four 
present conditions of society; a wonder- | “winners” of a prize contest, has for its 
ful portrayal of the soul of a boy. sub-title “Where I Took Them and 

$1.50 net. | What They Did to Me.” $1.25 net. 


A rollicking new novel by the author 


OUR of “Amarilly of Clothes-line Alley,” with 

many a chuckle for the reader, and 

N EXT- D OOR showing the same sure touch that made 

the author’s previous books so popular. 
With 55 illustrations by Tony Sarg. 


$1.35 net. 


NEIGHBORS 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 





HEALTH and DISEASE 


By ROGER I. LEE, 


Professor of Hygiene, Harvard University 


SIX MAJOR 
PROPHETS 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
Contains the principles which should 


guide an individual in living an effective A volume of essays on Shaw, Wells, 
life; and the principles which should | Chesterton, Schiller, Dewey, and Eucken, 
govern a community in facing its many | invaluable for the student or general 
health problems. $1.75 met. | reader. $1.50 net. 





THE MENACE OF JAPAN 


By FREDERICK McCORMICK 


The real condition of affairs in the East that threaten this country with war 





ing’s book is what it purports to be, “A 
Confession of Faith for the Average 
Christian.” 


Bible and Mission Stories. By John 
Baxter Creswell. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.00. 

The author retells some wonderful old 
Bible stories, together with the story of 
Bamba, an Egyptian girl, redeemed 
through the Christian mission. 


Popular Aspects of Oriental Religions. 
By L. O. Hartman. The Abingdon Press. 
$1.35. 

A study of the six great religions of 
the far East, adapted to the use of the 
general reader. 


Emphasized Bible, The. A New Trans- 
lation. By J. B. Rotherham. The Stand- 
ard Publishing Company. $5.00. 

This is an important piece of work 
from the viewpoint of the Bible student. 
A brand new translation of the Bible, 


| which gives an exact meaning, repro- 


duces the graphic style of the originals 
and offers an expository introduction, 


| many references and copious notes. It 
| is undoubtedly an epoch-making volume, 


prepared in order that the student of 
Scriptures may have the best possible 
help and the teacher and preacher may 
have at hand a reference work that will 
elucidate and inspire beyond measure. 


Twentieth Century Story of Christ, 
The. By Henry T. Sell. F. H. Revell 
Company. ° 

A wonderfully well thought out plan 
for interweaving the stories of the Four 
Gospels into a single narrative. This is 
a splendid idea and Dr. Sell has accom- 
plished his work with his usual skill. 
This will give what is in effect a new 
Gospel, one that may be used con- 


| stantly and that will provide a new in- 
| terest in the well-known stories. 


M iscellaneous 


At the Sign of the Dollar. By Lorin 
F. Deland. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

This is a study of the relations be- 
tween human nature and business. A 
book to help and inspire the man or 
woman who is doing definite work in the 
world. 


Bullets and Billets. By Bruce Bairns- 
father. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The clever cartoonist has here written 
his impressions of his first six months 
in the trenches. The book is both amus- 
ing and serious and contains many en- 
tertaining as well as illuminating draw- 
ings. 


Spirit of Modern German Literature, 
The. By Ludwig Lewisohn. B. W. 
Huebsch. 


are here described by an authority of many years’ standing. $2.00 net. The soul of the real Germany is evoked 
through this interpretation of its litera- 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 11 
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DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





























RALPH WALDO TRINE 





THE HIGHER POWERS 
OF MIND AND SPIRIT 


HE multitude of those who know and love Mr. Trine’s books 

will receive with rejoicing, in this time of stress, the announce- 
ment of a new book by this author. As he himself says: ‘‘We are all 
dwellers in two kingdoms, of the spirit and of the body. And happy 
is the man and woman who realizes that it is the things of mind 
and spirit that really count. To present certain facts that may 
be conducive to the realization of the more abundant life is the 
author’s purpose and plan.”’ 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND 

IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE 
WHAT ALL THE WORLD’S A-SEEKING 
THE LAND OF LIVING MEN 


THE NEW ALINEMENT 
OF LIFE 


THIS MYSTICAL LIFE 
OF OURS 
IN UNIFORM BINDING 


Photogravure Frontispiece 
Size 54% x7% 


Cloth $1.35 net 


IN TUNE WITH 
THE INFINITI 


33d St.— Eighth Avenue, New York— 34th St. 
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Among the Important New Books 





: Great Companions 


By EDITH WYATT. In this delightful 
record of the pleasures she found in the 
books of writers of genius, Miss Wyatt's 
subjects extend from the political career 
of De Foe to the nature study of John 
Muir and from the works of Henry James 
to Fabre. $1.50 net. 


=) Great Inspirers 


=| By REV. J. A. ZAHM. A fascinating dis- 

4 cussion of how | both St. Jerome, 
the most learned man of his time, and 
Dante were under the benign influence of 
woman and how their immortal achieve- 
ments were due to woman’s inspiration 
and influence. $1.50 net. 


By PAUL D. CRAVATH. This is a very 
remarkable book—unique among war 
books, in that it deals with the “business”’ 
side of warfare, describing in an intensely 
interesting manner how modern warfare 


is conducted. $1.00 net. 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage 


By REV. A. J. CAMPBELL. A charming 
} autobiography written with great power 
4 and feeling, in which the eminent English 
= divine describes, step by step, the road 
a by which he came to the position he oc- 
3 cupies today. $2.00 net. 


| 
Great Britain’s Part 


Women and Work 


By HELEN MARIE BENNETT. An ef- 
fort to determine whether present-day 
criticisms of the college girl are valid and 
of the relation of a college education to 
the after activities of woman. $1.50 net. 


Pippin 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS. How an or- 
phan waif, after serving a term in prison 
for theft, fights his way to self respect, 
and faces perils and adventure in his ef- 


=| fort to help others, and win the love of 
a splendid girl. Illus. $1.40 net. 


Dumb-Bell of Brookfield 


By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE. The best 
“dog story” in years, telling how the poor 
forlorn Runt proved himself worthy of 
occupying the throne left vacant by the 
= death of his illustrious father. You need 
=} not be a dog lover to find this romance 
indescribably charming. Illus. $1.35 net. 


Susan Lenox 
Her Fall and Rise 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. The 
master story of American social life, com- 
plete for the first time in book form. 
“America has to its merit one more great 
novel—perhaps the greatest since The 
Scarlet Letter.’—Minn. Journal. 2 vols. 
$2.50 net per set. 


An Alabaster Box 


By MARY WILKINS FREEMAN and 
FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY. The 
romance of a young girl who persists in 
her endeavors to atone for the misdeeds 
of her father, even after she is misunder- 
stood and suspected and actually driven 


away by those she tried to help. Illus. 
$1.50 net. 


The Man Next Door 


By EMERSON HOUGH. A good, clean 
western story of adventure, action, com- 
plications through misunderstanding and 
wholesome romance which culminate in all 
around happiness. There is much racy 
humor and quaint philosophy in it. “We 
pity the reader who does not find it of 
genuine and absorbing interest.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. Illus. $1.50 net. 


Mag Pye 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. An ap- 
pealing story of a lovable little girl’s 
search for her “beautiful mother.” Mag 
Pye is a unique character, certain to 
arouse your sympathy and win your af- 
fection. Illus. $1.50 net. 


Shoestrings 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER. How J. Les- 
ter Tams, erstwhile floor-walker in the 
Beehive, breaks into society at Coronada 
Beach after cleaning up in war stocks. 
A story told in Mr. Foster’s most delight- 
ful and humorous style, with plenty of 
action and wholesome fun. There’s a 


moral, too, that you cannot mistake. 
Illus. $1.40 net. 


Patriots in the Making 


By JONATHAN F. SCOTT. How it is 
possible to make of education in America 
a great political instrument, which shall 
lay a psychological foundation for a 
strong national defense and at the same 
time restrain militarism and pave the way 
for a realization of the ideal of human 
brotherhood. $1.50 net. 





APPLETONS’ 
FAMOUS 
BOOKS FOR 
BOYS 
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New Volumes by Favorite Authors 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 
WINNING HIS GAME 
By Joseph A. Altsheler 
THE EYES OF THE WOODS 
THE SHADOW OF THE NORTH 
By Elmer R. Gregor 
WHITE OTTER 


By Paul G. Tomlinson 

THE TRAIL OF TECUMSEH 
By Edward G. Cheyney 

SCOTT BURTON, FORESTER 





D APPLETON & COMPANY 35 WEST 52”"° STREET NEW YORK 


= @ THEss ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


arate - ST rere ee 
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| “The Search for Reality” and 





ture. The work is divided into two parts, 
“The 
Search for Interpretation.” In the first 
the author discusses “The Nation and 
Its Literature,” “The Novel of Doctrinal 
Naturalism,” “The Naturalistic Lyric,” 
“The Drama of Hauptmann and Schnitz- 
ler,” “The Novel of Pure Naturalism” 
and “Reality and the Moral Life.” Under 
the second heading we find “The Pro- 
test of Personality,” “The Struggle of 
Personality for Liberation,” “The Ex- 
pression of Personality Through Beauty,” 
“The Interpretative Novel and Drama” 


= | and “Goethe and the Spirit of Modern 


Germany.” 


Forest Fancies. By Lucy C. Keller- 
house. Duffield & Co. 


Tree stories that Gifford Pinchot 
speaks most highly of. There are seven 
in all, and they are full of a charming 
fancy, a delicate originality that makes 
them appeal at once to the imagination. 
Among the titles are “The Sugar Moon,” 
“Forest Leaves,” “The Merry Green- 


| wood” and “The Fruit of the Christmas 


Tree.” There are twenty-four exquisite 
illustrations from photographs. 


Foster’s Private Bridge: the Latest 
Development of Auction Bridge. By R. 
F. Foster. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A new kind of bridge that promises to 
be fascinating. Ably expounded by the 
well-known writer on card games. 


Wit and Humor for Public Speakers, 
By Will H. Brown. Standard Publishing 


| Company. $1.25. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


A compilation of clever things that 
have been said by well-known speakers. 


Of use to any who do platform talking 
or toastmaking. 


Great Companions. By Edith Wyatt. 
$1.50. 

A collection of essays on great or pop- 
ular writers, which have appeared in 
“The North American Review,’ “The 
New Republic” and other periodicals. The 
subjects are Daniel Defoe, Stephen 
Crane, Henry James, Walt Whitman, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Percy B. Shelley, 
Henri Fabre and others. Miss Wyatt 
shows how the books of certain men pro- 
vide matters for thought and give a com- 
panionship at once grateful and full of 
profit to those who avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered. Many of the 
essays have been called forth by the 
death of the subjects, as James, Riley 
and Fabre. 


John Davidson. By Hayim Fineman. 


| University of Pennsylvania. 


A thesis on the relation of Davidson’s 


| ideas to his poetry prepared by a stu- 


| 

| 

| 

i | 
Ss | 


dent in the University of Pennsylvania 
for his doctor’s degree. 
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Chrysalis, The. By Jehn H. McIntosh. 
Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Essays that will uplift and inspire, 
taking as their themes such subjects as 
“A Journey to the Home of Woman,” 
“Let Us Live for the Joy of Living” and 
“The Mandates of Conscience.” 


Californiacs, The. 
Irwin. A. M. Robertson. 75 cents. 





By Inez Haynes | 


A clever essay by a well-known novel- | 
ist in which the Californiac is depicted | 
as the man who can see no land on earth | 


save California and whose enthusiasm for 
his State is an obsession. A delightful 
bit of satire, first printed in “Sunset.” 


A Digest of 
R. R. Bowker 


Information Annual. 
Current Events, 1915. 
Company. 

This is a complete continuous account 
of events, classified and arranged and 
published first in monthly instalments. 
The present volume is the bound collec- 
tion of these instalments. An invaluable 
reference work. 


Winning Declamations and How to 
Speak Them. By Edwin Du Bois Shur- | 


ter and Lloyd Adams Noble. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 
This is for intermediate, grammar 


grade, high school and college use—a 
textbook that is more, since it gives much 
that is over and above mere instruction. 


Dressmaking as a Trade for Women 


in Massachusetts. By May Allinson. 

A manual prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. 


Occupations from the Social Hygienic 
and Medical Points of View. By Sir 
Thomas Olive. Cambridge University 
Press. 

A decidedly technical discussion of 
avocations from the English point of 
view. Of interest to Americans only 
from the point of view of studying Brit- 
ish economic conditions. 


War of Democracy, The. The Allies’ 
Statement. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 

Here the statements of the Allies have 
been brought together for the first time. 
Among the contributors are Viscount 
Grey, Professor Gilbert Murray, A. J. 
Balfour, H. H. Asquith, David Lloyd 
George, Edward Price Bell and G. M. 
‘Trevelyan. It is a book that reveals the 
point of view of those now fighting 
against Prussian militarism. 


School-Day Philosophy. By R. G. Chol- 
meley-Jones. John Lane Company. 50 
cents. 

The inclosed thumbnail essays appear- 
ed first in “The Review of Reviews” 
where they were received with gratifying 
appreciation. Each month as many as 
twenty-four thousand copies were pub- 
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A New Book by the Author of “Contrary Mary” 
To be Published April Fourteenth 


MISTRESS ANNE 


By Temple Bailey 


The eternal trio—this time a charming woman and two men 
—one the drone, a wealthy dilettante,—the other the worker, 
a physician. 


The Question: WHICH? 


Like “Contrary Mary’’ this is another old-fashioned love 
story—a love story of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, that 
land of romance which is neither north nor south, told with 
all the daintiness and beauty of style of which Miss Bailey 
is capable. 


Price $1.35 net 





Also for April Fourteenth Publication 


SUBE CANE 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Honest to Goodness, he’s really and truly BOY from his 
scuffed boots to his frowsy head. 


Can you remember aeons ago—when you were a boy? 
When impulse alone directed your doings? When you'd sit 
with your head in your hands thinking what next to do? 
Your elders called all your doings mischief. 


And if there’s any good, healthy, harmless mischief that Sube 
has overlooked, it’s because he hadn't time to work it into his 
busy young life. 


A classic of humor—like “The Story of a Bad Boy,” ‘‘Pen- 
rod,” “The Real Diary’ —NOT like “‘Peck’s Bad Boy.” 


Price $1.35 net 





The PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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LANE SPRING BOOKS OF SOLID VALUE 









By 
The War After The War 
Isaac F. » ‘ 
The most timely and significant book that the European 
Marcosson conflict has produced, because it tells what is likely to happen 


when the armies return to peaceful pursuits. The possible 
effects of peace on the trade of the United States are inter- 
preted in comprehensive and forceful fashion. Net, $1.25 


Co-author of 
“Charles Frohman, 
Manager and Man” 




















To Verdun from the Somme 
An Anglo-American Glimpse of the Great Advance 


This interesting book, written in easy graphic style by a 
keen observer, gives a real living picture of a visit made by 
the author and the Hon. James M. Beck, of New York, to 
many historic points along the Western Front during the 
Great Advance. Net, $1.00 







By 
Harry E. Brittain 


Introduction 
By James M. Beck 




























By 
Edith Keen 


Companion to 
Princess Margarethe 
of Prussia 


Seven Years at the Prussian Court 


Miss Keen was for some years in the service of Princess 
Frederick Leopold of Prussia, sister of the German Empress. 
Her chapters impress one not so much as merely giving 
Court gossip, but as imparting some real knowledge about 
the mentality of Prussian royalty. Illustrated, Net, $3.00 

































By 


Isaac F. 


Marcosson 
Author of 
“The War After the War” 


Leonard Wood—Prophet of 
Preparedness 


A character study of the most distinguished living Ameri- 
can soldier told in terms of a life of action, embodying in 
deed and speech the national service that the United States 
must have to maintain her world place. Net, 75 cents 













By 
Sarojini Naidu 


Author of 
“The Bird of Time,” etc. 


The Broken Wing 
Songs of Love, Death and Destiny, 1915-16 


We have had poems from many authors about Hindu life 
and scenes, but they were written from the outside. Through 
Sarojini Naidu we hear from the inside; and the voice is 
one of sympathetic charm and beauty. Net, $1.25 





























By Afternoon 
Emile Verhaeren A continuation of the late Belgian poet's exquisite love- 
Author of poetry begun in “The Sunlit Hours’—a record of golden 





“The Sunlit Hours,” ete. hours spent in a garden in the afternoon of life. Net, $1.00 


SPRING NOVELS 





By 


Vesprie Towers Theodore 


Mr. Watts-Dunton here employed his knowledge of folk- 
lore and the supernatural to weave their elements into a very Watts-Dunton 
human story. Net, $1.35 Author 0 


“Aylwin,” ete. 





The Magpie's Nest 


Mrs. Paterson's first novel, “The Shadow Riders,” was 
praised by the Atlantic Monthly as “one of the finest cisat- 
lantic novels of recent years.” Her newest story is also of 
the Canadian Northwest of today, and tells of the joys and 
sorrows of Hope Fielding, who lived by the heart instead of 
by the-head. Net, $1.40 


By 


Isabel Paterson 


Author of 
Shadow Riders’ 







“The 













The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills By 






A dramatic narrative of the life of the Orient (China). Edith Wherry 
The splendor, the glamor, and the romance of the Oriental Author of 
World are here pictured with sincerity, rare power and : 






reality. Net, $1.40 “The Red Lantern” 















Autumn 


Deirdre Caradoc had reached the autumn of her existence 
before Life opened up his treasure box and bestowed upon 
her the gift of gifts. Net, $1.40 


By 
Muriel Hine 


Author of 
“The Individual,” etc. 











By 
Keble Howard 


Author of 
“Forked Lightning” 


The Gay Life 


“The novel is clever, amusing and graphic in its account 
of stage life.’"—New York Times. Net, $1.30 






JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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lished in pamphlet form, at the request 
of the heads of various schools and col- 
leges, for distribution among their stu- 
dents. 

The object of these brief papers is to 
put into as concise a form as possible, 
some thoughts that may lead to charac- 
ter-building. 


How to Get Ahead. By Albert W. 
Atwood. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25. 
The purpose of this book is to help 
young men and women earning moderate- 
ly to save and invest. It shows the ad- 


vantages of thrift and gives practical 
help. 


White Road to Verdun, The. 
leen Burke. 
$1.00. 

Miss Burke is known as “the knight 
of tenderness and pity” among the sol- 
diers in France. She has been in the 
thick of things and this little book con- 
tains her impressions. 


By Kath- 
George H. Doran Company. 


Vision of the Future, A. By Richard 
Marvin Chapman. The Cosmopolitan 
Press. $1.00. 

In this optimistic and constructive es- 
say on the essentials of human existence, 
Mr. Chapman abandons all precedent, 
and in a bold flight of imagination fore- 
tells a condition of society in which the 
highest of the mammals will use wisely 
and enjoy all that earth holds that is 
conducive to his happiness. The argu- 
ment is conducted on a purely physical 
plane, deals with material and ethical 
problems apart from all metaphysical 
and supernatural or mysterious phenom- 
ena, although such considerations are not 
antagonized, since the work is wholly 
positive in its adopted plane of specula- 
tion. It is concerned only with familiar 
facts. 


War After the War, The. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson. John Lane Company. $1.25. 

A discussion of the results of the pres- 
ent War, by a man who is ever on the 
alert to seize the opportunity for vigorous 
argument about any important problem 
or question. 


American Red Cross Textbook on 
Home Dietetics. By Ada Z. Fish. P. 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 

A textbook for American Red Cross 
classes, useful, too, to many others who 
would be well-informed on the subject 
of diet. 


Steps in Human Progress. 
of Christian Science, The. 


What Right Thinking Will Do. By 
Christian D. Larsen. E. J. Clode & Co. 

Mr. Larsen is a modern philosopher 
with a message. His little handbooks 
will find many devoted readers. He is 
a sane thinker, a clear writer and a 
sure-enough optimist. He believes in the 
world growing not worse but better. 


Good Side 
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Hoyle Up-to-Date. Official Rules of 


Card Games. Edited by R. F. Foster. | 


Sully & Kleinteich. $1.00. 

The latest official notes and instruc- 
tions on up-to-date card games. Experts 
write of whist and poker and the book is 
made an authoritative book of rules. 


Modern Drama, The. By Ludwig | 


Lewishon. B. W. Heubsch. 


The author presents an account of the | 
whole subject—not of aspects and phases. | 


He grasps the modern movement in the 
theater in its entirety, and interprets it. 


This interpretation is not based on se- | 


lected plays, but on all the work of all 
the writers who have illustrated the 
drama of our age. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Self in Tune 


Here are twenty-one personally helpful NEWER 
THOUGHT books on health, happiness and wealth. 
Each has a definite aim—worth-while living—through 
the harmonious attunement of the human forces. 


| Practically all of these books have been written especial- 


ly for New Thought people by famous authorities. They 
| might well be called 


Freedom Talks 


_The Authors’ Names and Titles Suggest the Subject Matter 


| 





The method is that of the historian of | 


literature. But Mr. Lewishon is also a | 
close student of the history of thought. | 


Hence his account of the modern drama 
is controlled throughout by really critical 
thinking. Within the limits of this’ meth- 
od he has succeeded in giving clear and 
telling literary portraits of Ibsen, Bjérn- 
son, Strindberg, the Goncourt brothers, 
Zola, Daudet, Becque, Porto-Riche, Curel, 
Lavedan, Brieux, Hervieu, Lemaitre, 
Donnay, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Halbe, 


Dryer, Hirschfeld, Hartleben, Wedekind, | 


Schnitzler, Jones, Pinero, Wilde, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Barker, Maeterlinck, Ros- 


By JULIA SETON, M.D. 
| Founder of the New Thought Church and School: 
THE KEY TO HEALTH, WEALTH AND LOVE 
|THE SCIENCE OF SUCCESS 
_THE OUTSIDE AND INSIDE OF LIFE 
|THE SELF IN TUNE 
|THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SOLAR PLEXUS 
| MARRIAGE 
CONCENTRATION 


By CHRISTIAN D. LARSON 


Author and Metaphysical Expert: 
STEPS IN HUMAN PROGRESS 


tand, Hofmannsthal, Yeats, Lady Greg- | 


ory, Synge. 


Among the special features of the vol- | 


ume are a series of study lists and the | 


completest critical bibliography of the 
modern drama yet published in any lan- 


guage. 


Music and Bad Manners. By Carl Van | 


Vechten. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 

Brilliant papers on the eccentricities 
of musicians, with studies of Leo Orn- 
stein, “Spain and Music,” “Music for 
the Movies” and “Shall We Realize Wag- 
ner’s Ideals?” 


Passing of the Great Race, The. By | 
Madison Grant. Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 


$2.00. ° 

Mr. Roosevelt says of this book: “It 
is a capital book; in purpose, in vision, 
in grasp of the facts our people most 
need to realize. It shows an extraordi- 
nary range of reading and a wide schol- 
arship. It shows a habit of serious 
thought on the subjects of most com- 
manding importance.” 

Americans should all read this book; 
it holds a warning which may be turned 
into a promise. 


How to Advertise. By George French. | 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 


This is a practical guide for the ad- 
vertiser by the editor of “The Advertis- | 


ing News.” It presents a manual of sug- 
gestions and instructions for advertise- 
ment building and placing which will 
eliminate much of the waste now involved 


By GRACE M. BROWN 
Teacher of Occult Philosophy: 


By WILLIAM LEE HOWARD, M.D. 
Eminent Writer on Sex Problems and Marriage 
| BREATHE AND BE WELL 
|'HOW TO LIVE LONG 


| 


HOW TO REST 
| By JAMES PORTER MILLS 


Student of the Science of Self-Consciousness: 
| ILLUMINATION 

| FROM EXISTENCE TO LIFE 

|THE WAY 


| By CLIFFORD W. CHEASLEY 
| Psychologist : 
| WHAT’S IN YOUR NAME Net $1.00 


| By V. H. WHITE 
|MENTAL CONTROL OF THE BODY Net $1.00 


By ROY PAGE WALTON 
Numerologist : 


'NAMES, DATES AND NUMBERS 


They are on sale at bookstores wherever English is spoken—United 


| States, Canada, England, Australia, India, or sent by mail on receipt of 
| price by : 


EDWARD J. CLODE, Publisher, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The American Standard Bible 


AUTHORIZED AND EDITED BY THE AMERICAN REVISION COMMITTEE, 
AND BEARING THEIR ATTESTATION ON THE BACK OF EVERY TITLE PAGE 


The American Standard Bible is the text used in the Sunday-school 
periodicals of all the great Denominational Publishing Houses and is 
the basis for the New Adult Bible Classes 
International Graded and Bible Teachers’ 
Lesson System. It is Training Classes. 
the Bible used by the 























“The best Version of 
the Scriptures ever 
produced.” Made in 
ten sizes of type— 
over 200 styles of 
binding. 
















“The standard trans- 
lation of the Bible 
for the English- 
speaking world.” 







New Large Blach-Faced Type Reference Bible 


An entirely new reference edition just published, printed from new plates especially 
made for this Bible. The type is a large, clear black face, remarkably easy to read, 
with all the proper names marked for pronunciation. 


It is printed on a fine grade of white Bible paper and Nelson’s famous India paper. 


Containing twelve colored maps with index and twenty-five outline maps throughout the 
text. Also made with Teachers’ Helps. Prices from $3.25 to $8.00. 





and Hymnals 


FOR USE IN THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


These Prayer-Books and Hymnals conform to the Standard 
of the Church in every respect. They are beautifully printed in 
four sizes of type on fine quality white Bible paper and Nelson’s 
India paper—the thinnest printing paper in the world. The large 
variety of bindings and cover designs give a choice of 400 styles. 















No. 1470x. Price, $7.50 

wr oro combina- 
tion rple and 
white calfe “4 leather. 


Prices from 25 cents up to $25.00. 





Nelson’s New Century Library 
Original India Paper Editions of Standard Authors 
Contains the works of the great authors, printed from large, clear type on Nelson’s 


























famous India paper, and bound in Soft Limp Leather. Price, $1.25 net per volume. The 
prettiest little books ever published. 

POE, Old Style SCOTT, 
Go Nelson’s New Two AUSTEN, 
HUGO, Century Style. Volumes. BRONTES, 
ELIOT, Complete in TROLLOPE, 
DUMAS, ¢ Volume ), SHAKESPEARE | 
DICKENS, 4 | 
SELECTED | 
THACKERAY, WORKS OF | 
STEVENSON, THE TYPE IS THE SAME IN BOTH. BEST AUTHORS | 


The use of Nelson’s India Paper makes it possible to put Dickens’ 
largest novel, 950 pages (large type, same as this), in a pocket-size 
volume only half an inch thick and weighing 8 ounces. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


381-385B, Fourth Avenue 
Publishers since 1798. 


NEW YORK 


| in an advertising campaign. 


| Clark Scott. 
| $1.00. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 









It takes 
up such subjects as “What the Advertise- 
ment Must Do,” “The Personal Equa- 
tion,” “What Has Art Got to Do With 
Advertising?” “The Decorative Adver- 
tisement,” “Getting the Copy Ready” and 
so on. It is a book that all advertisers 
in any line will need. 


League to Enforce Peace, A. By Rob- 


| ert Goldsmith. The Macmillan Company. 


$1.50. 

This is a popularly written book about 
a subject now under discussion every- 
where and among all kinds of people. It 
is a book that points the way to a new 
era and it undoubtedly voices the unex- 


| pressed thoughts and feelings of millions. 


Short Rations: An American Woman 
in Germany, 1915-1916. By Madeleine 
Z. Doty. The Century Company. $1.50. 

Peace—a just peace—is the keynote of 
Madeleine Z. Doty’s new book, “Short 
Rations.” Peace is the need of the starv- 
ing women and children in Germany, the 
desire of wounded soldiers in every bel- 


| ligerent nation, the cry of all the sor- 


rowing women in those lands. “No peo- 


| ple should be so grievously hurt,” she 


reiterates as she watches tottering men 
and starved children eating like beasts 
the scraps of food doled out to them by 
charity and sees long lines of workers 
waiting for hours on bread and potato 
lines, only to be turned away—still hun- 
gry. 

Miss Doty visited England, France and 
Germany twice, once in 1915 while at- 
tending the Women’s International Peace 
Conference at The Hague, again the fol- 
lowing year when at the request of a 
New York newspaper, she went “in 
search of the truth.” The truth, as she 
found it, she has incorporated in “Short 
Rations.” It is a view of these countries 
not generally shown by war correspond- 
ents, who early learn that to see any- 
thing they must see what Government 
decrees; it is a woman’s reaction to facts 


| which heretofore have been interpreted 
| chiefly by men. 


One of the most enlightening parts of 
the book is that relating to the peace 
movement in Germany. The attitude of 
the Social Democrats in Germany at the 
outbreak of the war was a blow to the 
International Socialist party. We have 
known only half the story, however, Miss 
Doty declares. She discovered that the 
women of the party have firmly advo- 
cated peace, that when Liebknecht was 
imprisoned thousands of workers in mu- 


| nition factories struck for a day in pro- 


test and that over seven hundred women 


| marched to the Reichstag and greeted its 


members with the cry, “We will have 
peace.” 


Home Labor-Saving Devices. By Rhea 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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The articles described are intensely | 
practical and may be readily made in 
any home at a nominal cost. Many of | 
them, indeed, are made out of dry goods | 
boxes, others out of easily obtainable | 
metal and timber. 

It is a book not only for the woman 
who does all her own work, but also for 
the one who has servants. It will oil 
the joints of each type of household. The 
arrangement is particularly simple and | 
practical: The article, its need, and its | 
use is briefly described, and then in brief 
form is tabulated the materials needed 
in manufacture, the dimensions and the 
directions towards putting it together. | 
Each difficulty is thoroughly illustrated, 
in an appendix there is an. excellent list | 
of tools for every home, and a list of | 
publications for supplementary reading. | 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of War Work 
in England. Introduction by H. G. Wells. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 

“There is still a delusion that war is 
conducted and controlled by gentlemen 
in red tabs, gold lace and spurs”—thus 
commences the introduction by H. G. 
Wells to this volume, containing the proof 
that the engineer has taken hold of the 
armies, that war is waged not on the 
battle-field, but in the munition factories, 
the mines and the shipyards. Mr. Pen- | 
nell gives us the splendors and immensi- | 
ties of forge and gun pit, furnace and 
mine shaft. He shows you how great 
they are and how terrible. Among them 
go the little figures of men, robbed of all 
dominance, robbed of all individual qual- 
ity. He leaves it to you to draw the 
obvious conclusion that presently, if we | 
cannot contrive to end the war, these | 
enormities and flares and towering | 
threats, as here presented, will follow in | 
the track of the tanks and come trampling | 
over the bickering confusion of mankind. | 

An artistic record of the war, more 
vivid than moving pictures, more funda- | 
mental than the work of “special cor- 
respondents at the Front,” is contained 
in this book. It took the combined per- 
missions of the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Page, the right Honorable H. H. 
Asquith, the right Honorable Lloyd- 
George and many others before Mr. Pen- | 
nell obtained access to the works—but he | 
obtained the access and we are glad. We 
see the making of armor plate, of shells, 
of ships, we hear the great hammers, and | 
feel the heat of the be!ching furnaces. 
For each lithograph the author has writ- 
ten a crisp, prose introduction. 


Practical Book of Architecture, The. | 
By C. Matlack Price. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

This is a new and excellent addition 
to the famous “Home Life Enrichment | 
Series” whose other parts devoted to 
“Arts and Crafts,’ “Period Furniture,” 
“Oriental Rugs,” “Outdoor Rose Grow- 











ing” and “Garden Architecture” we al- | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


; A new novel by the author of 


“JUST DAVID” 








The Road To 
Undersfanding 


THE TRIFLERS 


By Frederick Orin Bartlett. Author of 
“The Wall St. Girl.” How a charming 
American heiress attempts to escape a 
horde of suitors by a marriage of con- 
venience—and of the strange consequences. 
Illustrated. $1.40 net. 


THE FORD 


By Mary Austin. Author of “A Woman 
of Genius.’"” A powerful and absorbing ro- 
mance of present-day California, vibrant 
with the spirit of the West. Frontispiece 
by E. Boyd Smith. $1.50 net. 


ONE YEAR OF PIERROT 


One of the most appealing stories of 
mother love ever written. “It is a happy 
book for Pierrot was just a chubby, joyous, 
adorable baby. who found the world a 
‘fairy kingdom’.”’"—N. Y. Times. Illustrated 
by Lester G. Hornby. $1.50 net. 


JERRY 


By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
verv likable hero... . / An honest. upstand- 
ing young Irishman, strong and loyal, a 
devoted son and faithful lover.’’—Boston 
Herald. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


“Jerry is a 


By Col. James Morris Morgan. 


Boston 


ready know. Each volume is magnifi- 
cently printed, bound and illustrated and 
each is by the foremost American author- 
ity upon the specific subject. 

No one is better informed upon archi- 
tecture than Matlack Price, and no one 
is better equipped to tell the layman what 
he needs to know about architecture. This 
knowledge takes two forms; that which 


By Eleanor H.Porfer 


A story that has all the qualities you liked in Just Davi, PoLLYANNA, and 
Mrs. Porter's other books, and is in addition a compelling romance dealing with 
love and marriage in a way that will be an inspiration to every reader. 
somely bound and illustrated in full color. 


Hand- 
$1.40 net. 


Fiction 


THE PHCENIX 


By Constance M. Warren. The story of 
a Boston girl’s life and love affairs set 
against a brilliant background of Back 
Bay and North Shore society life. 
piece. $1.40 net. 


PIP: A Romance of Youth 


By Ian Hay. A rollicking story of Eng- 
lish school-boy life. written with all the 
humor which characterized “The First 
Hundred Thousand,” and this author’s pre- 
vious novels. $1.50 net. 


THE WAY OF THE WIND 


By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham, A 
love story of rare individual appeal and of 
a literary quality which should add 
greatly to the satisfaction of critical read- 
ers.""—New York World. $1.40 net. 


THE YUKON TRAIL 


By William MacLeod Raine. Author of 
“Steve Yeager."” The story of two strong 
men—one a college graduate and football 
hero. the other a successful miner—and 
of the girl they both loved in a country 
where might makes right. $1.35 net. 


Frontis- 


An Important Biography 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL REEFER 


Dumas would have woven a three-volume novel 
from this stirring book of reminiscences by a blockade 
diplomatist, who roamed the world over in search of adventure 


runner, soldier of fortune, and 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


Spring Bulletin sent free on request 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ New York 


every man and woman with any pretense 
to culture desires and that which a man 
or woman, or a building board needs be- 
fore undertaking the construction of a 
building. 

The average man or woman when 
starting to build is in rather a quandary. 
What do we want? What will it cost? 
Shall we have an architect, and if so 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW BOOKS 


To Be Published This Spring by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 


25,000 Words 
Frequently 
Mispronounced 


By FRANK HH, 
VIZETELLY, Litt. 
D., LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, 942 pages, 
Price, $1.60, Net. 
By mail, $1.62. 


Indicates the correct 
pronunciation of Frank H.Visetelly,Litt,D., LL.D. 
English words, for- 

eign terms, Bible names, personal names, 
geographical names, and proper names of 
all kinds current in literature, science, and 
the arts. 


Alcohol, Its Relation to Human 

Efficiency and Longevity 
By DR. EUGENE LYMAN FISK, Medi- 
eal Director of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, and author, with Professor Irving 
Fisher, of “How to Live.” Revised and 
criticized by the Members of the Hygiene 
Reference Board. S8vo, Cloth. $1.50, Net. 
By mail, $1.62. 


An absorbingly interesting study of alcohol 
and its effects upon humanity. 


Mounted 
Police Life 
in Canada 


By CAPTAIN 
R. BURTON 
DEANE. §8vo., 
Cloth. Illus 
trated. Price, 
$1.50, Net. By 
mail, $1.62. 


A thrilling 
chronicle of the 
Northwe st 
service, full of 
adventure and 
explaining the 
authority, effi- 
ciency, and use- 
fullness of this 
arm of the law. 


Everybody’s Flower Garden 


By H. H. THOMAS, Author of “The Rose 

Book,” “Gardening for Amateurs,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth. Profusely illustrated. Price, 
75 cents, Net. By mail, 83c. 


A very handy guide for the young gardener. 


Fruit-Growing for Amateurs 


By H. H. THOMAS, author of “The Rose 
Book, “Gardening for Amateurs,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth. Fully illustrated by cuts 
and diagrams. Price, 75 cents, Net. By 
mail, 83c. 


It tells how to plant and grow apples, cher- 
ries, currants, gooseberries, figs, melons, 
peaches, peas, plums, raspberries, strawber- 
ries, grapes, etc., and gives full particulars 
about planting, training, renovating, prun- 
ing, insect pests, diseases of fruit trees, etc. 


The New Archeological Discoveries 
and Their Bearing Upon the New Testament and 
Upon the Life and Times of the Primitive Church 


By CAMDEN M. COBERN, D. D., Litt.D. 

8vo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $3.00, Net. 
What has been done for the Old Testament 
by such men as Hogarth, Ball, Sayce, and 
Nicol, is here done for the New Testament 
by an expert archaeologist and excavator. 





ie *,¢ . . * 
Ticket-Writing and Sign-Painting 

12mo, Cloth. 156 Pages. Price, 75 Cents. 
Net. By mail, 83c. 
It gives details as to the choice and pur- 
chase of brushes, boards, inks, paints, etc., 
and includes full instructions regarding the 
making of many styles of lettering, borders, 
scrolls, backgrounds, decorations, etc. 


Rational Orthodoxy 


Essays on Mooted Questions. By a mem- 

ber of the Presbytery of New York. 8vo, 

Cloth. Price, $1.50, Net. By mail, $1.62. 
A strong book of clear thinking which con- 
siders from a rational point of view, and 
without special appeal either to human or 
divine authority, many such questions as: 
In what way and how far is the Bible in- 
spired of God? In what way was Man 
created and how long has he lired on this 
earth? Was Jesus Christ born of a rirgin, 
or was he the natural son of a human 
father? Did our Lord rise from the dead 
with the same body that ‘was laid in the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea? 


An Introduction to a Biology 
and Other Papers 


By A. D. DARBISHIRE. Crown §&vo, 

Cloth. Price, $2.50, Net. By mail, $2.62. 
A brilliant and intensely interesting treat- 
ment of the problems of evolution and the 
development of human life along new and 
thought-arresting lines. The author takes 
issue with the widely-accepted mechanistic 
theories of biologists and argues for the ex- 
istence of an underlying spiritual force that 
makes for progress. 


Advice to Women on the Care of the 


Health, Before, During and After Confinement 
ty FLORENCE STACPOOLE and LYDIA 
E. ANDERSON. R. N. 12mo, Cloth. 
Price, $1.25, Net. By mail, $1.37. 

A clearly written, practical and compre- 

hensive work on this all-important subject 

by an authority in obstetrical matters. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 


By JAMES A. HENNESY. 5%x3 inches. 
Price, Cloth, 35 cents; Full Leather, 65 
cents; Postage, 2 cents extra. 

In the alphabeti- 

cal order of a dic- 

tionary it presents 

all the more im- 

portant rules of 

grammar, the 

rors most 

quently made 

speech and 

ing, and the hun- 

dred and one vexed 

questions of usage 

that confuse us 

all at times. 


How to Choose 
the Right 


Vocation 

By DR. HOLMES 
W. MERTON. 8vo, 
Cloth. Price $1.50, 
Net. By mail, 
$1.62. 

A book on self- 
examination, de- 
signed to help boys 
and young men in 
making their voca- 
tional decisions. 


Soldering, Brazing and Welding 


Edited by BERNARD E. JONES, Editor 
of “Work.” 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 75c., Net. By mail, 83c. 
This work has been written by a number of 
thoroughly practical men and explains in 
detail a variety of processes common to 
general metal-working. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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what will we ask of him and what will 
he ask of us? are some of the questions. 
Anyone who has an architect friend can 
discover what a woeful lack of co-opera- 
tion there exists between architects and 
clients. The second main purpose of this 
volume is to answer such questions and 
to do away with that lack of co-operation. 
Far from its being an “every man his 
own architect” book it is rather a prize 
for the architect, as it puts within his 
grasp a book which he can give his client 
with assurance that it will make for bet- 
ter taste, and an assurance of practical 
accomplishment. There are excellent 
summaries of the relative merits and 
costs of materials and forms. 


Forthcoming Books 


HE Macmillan Company make 
| many good promises for the spring 


and early summer. There will be 
a new novel by Wells—“God the Invis- 
ible King,” a greater book than “Mr. 
Britling,” it is said—a new story, “His 
Family” by Ernest Poole, whose “The 
Harbor” was such an exceptional per- 
formance—“Jerry,” by Jack London, a 
dog story that may rival “The Call of 
the Wild”; “Changing Winds,” by St. 
John Ervine, an Irish author, one of the 
group of newer Irish writers who are 
demanding serious attention, and “The 
Nursery,” by Eden Phillpotts. Marcel 
Prevost will have a book, “Benoit Cas- 
tain,” and there will be another Dos- 
toevsky novel, “The Eternal Husband.” 
The Macmillan Company will enrich 
the shelves of works of general interest 
with a number of important serious books 
—“American World Policies,” by Walter 
Weyl; “Alaska, the Great Country,” by 
Ella Higginson; “The Danish West In- 
dies,” by Waldemar Westergaard, and 
“Studies in Japanese Buddhism,” by A. 
K. Reischauer. This firm always con- 
tributes a long list of technical works 
and educational books to every season, 
and their list this year is very complete 
in spite of the untoward conditions that 
have made paper scarce and book-making 
difficult. er 


The most interesting title in fiction on 
the Doubleday, Page & Co.’s list is “The 
Undertow,” by Kathleen Norris. Mrs. 
Norris grows as a writer with each book, 
and the new story will undoubtedly be 
among the most popular books of the 
spring. 

An important biographical work from 
this firm will be “The Life of James J. 
Hill,” by Joseph Gilpin Pyle, which will 
appear in April; while in the same month 
a new Gene Stratton-Porter work on 
birds will bring a treasure to the stu- 
dent of bird-lore—“Friends in Feathers.” 

There will also be in April a new 
Conrad book—“The Shadow-Line”—a 
new Grace Richmond.story—“The Brown 
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DOLLARS 
and CENTS 


By 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


In this story awoman’s love and 
a man’s faith are tried in the cruci- 
ble of doubt. Facing the problems 
which confront many another young 
couple, these two work out their 
destiny in as fascinating a story as 
has been published in many a long 
day. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


BUCKING THE TIGER. 
By Achmed Abdullah: A 


dashing story of financial ad- 
ventures in the Northwest. 


$1.35 net. 


The MASTER of BONNE 
TERRE. By William Antony 


Kennedy..- A stirring tale of 
the Ozarks. $1.90 net. 


The DESTINY of the 
UNITED STATES. By 


Snell Smith. Showing how 
by “the law of blood” nations 
rise and fall and how by this 
scientific rule the present war in 
Europe must end. $1.50 net. 


HEART MESSAGES from 
the TRENCHES. By Nellie 


Rosilla Taylor. A unique col- 
lection of letters from soldiers on 
the firing line of the Allied 
Armies. $1.50 net. 


THE ANCIENT QUEST. 
By Reginald Wright Kauff- 


man. A collection of the best 
of Kauffman’s verse. $1.35 net. 


OUR UNITED STATES 
ARMY. By Helen S. Wright. 


An account of our Army; what 
it has done; what it is; what it 
stands for. Introduction by Major 
General Leonard Wood. 




















ROBERT J. SHORES 
Publisher 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Study”—and the long-promised first novel 
of Ernest Thompson Seton, “The Preach- 
er of Cedar Mountain.” The new com- 
plete edition of Selma Lagerléf’s books 
will be a feature of the spring; while the 
“Pocket Garden Library,” in four vol- 
umes, will interest the Nature-lover. 
From the Garden City house has just 
issued a book that deserves more than 


passing mention, “Jesus the Christ, in | 


the Light of Psychology,” by G. Stanley 
Hall. This book is the result of twenty 
years of study and promises to be a work 


that will attract wide attention and com- | 


ment. 

There will also be two other novels 
in April—‘Good-Morning, Rosamond!” 
by Constance Skinner, and “The Man | 
Thou Gavest,” by Harriet T. Comstock. 


oa: } 


Houghton Mifflin Company make the | 
following announcements: “The Ford,” 
a strong novel by Mary Austin; “Edith 
Bonham,” a novel by Mary Hallock 
Foote; “One Year of Pierrot,” an anony- 
mous first novel that promises to be a 
real April event; “Nothing Matters,” 
short stories by Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree; “The Triflers,” another delightful 
bit by Frederick Orin Bartlett; “The 
Yukon Trail,” a tale of Alaska by Wil- 
liam Macleod Raine; “Honest Abe,” by 
Alonzo Rothschild; “Recollections of a | 


Rebel Reefer,” by James Morris Mor- 
gan, a book of reminiscences that is 
unique; “The Middle Years,” impressions 
of contemporaries by Katharine Tynan; | 
“A Life of Henry D. Thoreau,” by Frank 
B. Sanborn; “Campaign Diary of a 
French Officer,” by Rene Nicolas; “Hints 
on Landscape Gardening,” by Prina | 
Puckler von Maskan; “A Garden Ros- 
by Agnes Edwards; “To Mother,” 
an anthology of mother verse with an 
introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
and “The Red Indian Fairy Book,” by 
Francis Jenkins Olcott, one of the few 
juveniles announced for spring publica- 
tion. * x «* 





* 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue in 
April “Greater Italy,” by William K. 
Wallace; “At Plattsburg,” by Allen | 
French; “Plays by Jacinto Benavente”’; 
“The Madness of May,” a story by Mere- 
dith Nicholson; “Anchorage,” a new 
novel by Florence Olmstead; “Peter San- 
ders, Retired,” by Gordon Hall Gerould, 
a novel that promises a new type of char- 
acter, and more stories by Kuprin—“The 
Bracelet of Garnets.” 

This firm promises for May “Wayside 
Flowers of Summer,” by Harriet L. 
Keeler; a new book by A. E. W. Mason; 
“Stranded in Arcady,” by Francis 
Lynde, and “Italy at War,” by E. Alex- 
ander Powell. 

oo * * * 

Nature lovers will welcome “The Book 
of the Peony,” by Mrs. Edward Hard- 
ing, which J. B. Lippincott Company will 











ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Ww = for foes. 


He was wise 


See how more 


Price by i oan in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Short-Story Writing 
Acourse of forty lessonsin the history ,form, 
Structure and writing of the - 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
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soon issue. This company will publish 
“Life of Doctor Robert Hare,” by Edgar 
F. Smith; “Technique of Pictorial Pho- 
tography,” by Paul L. Anderson; “The 
Chosen People,” a novel by Sidney L. 
Nyburg; “Angele,” from the French of 


Edmond Tarbé, and a number of import- | 


ant educational and medical works which 
will be of especial use to the student. 


* * * * 


We always look forward to a new 
novel by Ethel M. Dell. This spring we 
shall have “The Hundredth Chance,” and 
it bids fair to be one of the strongest 
and most completely gripping of all this 
author’s novels. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
will publish it, together with the fol- 
lowing other novels: “The Man _ in 
Evening Dress,” a tale of a criminal in 
social Washington, by John Reed Scott; 
“Antony Gray—Gardener,” by Leslie 
Moore; “The Gun Brand,” by James B. 
Hendryx; “The Rubbish Heap,” by 
“Rita”; “All-of-a-Sudden Carmen,” a 
dainty little tale by Gustave Kobbé; “The 
Way of the Winepress,” by W. Riley, 
and “The Livery of Eve,” by F. W. Bain. 


* * * * 


Putnams will bring out shortly some 
new and interesting serious books, among 
them “Euripides and the Spirit of His 
Drama,” by Paul Decharme; “The Fra- 
grant Note Book,” by C. Arthur Coan; 
“Francois Villon,” by H. DeVere Stac- 
poole; “Life and Letters of Theodore 
Watts-Dunton,” by Thomas Hake and 
Arthur Compton Richett; “A Daughter 
of the Puritans,” by Caroline A. Strick- 
ney Creevy; “Pioneer Mothers of Amer- 
ica,” by H. C. and M. W. Greene; “A 
Short History of Rome,” in two volumes, 
by Guglielmo Ferrero; “Russia—Then 
and Now,” by Francis B. Reeves; “The 
Old World Through New Eyes,” by Mary 
S. Ware; “The Adventure of Death,” by 
Robert W. MacKenna; “The Way to 
Study Birds,” by John Dryden Kuser, 
and “The Government in England,” by 
D. D. Wallace. 


o-oo 2°? 


Two new Dodd, Mead novels to be pub- 
lished later are “Superlove,” by Jules 
Bois, and “Birdweed,” by Gabrielle Vall- 
ings. 


A new War book of singular interest 


from this house will be “The Ruhleben 
Prison Camp,” by Israel Cohen; while 
other works of general interest will in- 
clude “Across Asia Minor on Foot,” by 
W. J. Childs; “An Old Frontier of 
France,” by Frank H. Severance; “The 
Life of the Grasshopper,” by J. Henri 
Fabre; “Insect Adventures,” a book for 
younger readers by Fabre; “The Boys’ 
Book of Policemen,” by Irving Crump, 
and “Fruits of the Spirit,” a book of 
essays by the late editor of “The Out- 
look.” 
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BOOKS 


RIDGWELL CULLUM’S 


Rousing Romance of the West 


THE SON 
OF HIS 
FATHER 


father. There’s a love-story, too. 
new book a worthy successor to “ 
other Cullum successes. 


pages! 


Illustrated. 


A Bishop’s 


Message 


The 
Unhallowed 


Harvest 


by 


Rt. Rev. p 
Talbot, D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “‘My People 
Homer Greene of the Plains,’’ etc. 


Author of “Pickett’s Gap’’ 
“* The Blind Brother,’’ etc. 
Counsels on the 


Manifold Problems 
Confronting 
Clergymen Today. 


A profoundly impres- 
sive novel, relating 


the experiences of a 
minister who urges 
Christian justice upon 
his aristocratic con- 
gregation. The bit- 
terness caused by his 
extreme views, his 


Vestrymen, choir- 
masters and all ac- 
astounding courage, tive church work- 
the clashes between ers should be able 
capital and labor, the to work with a 
intensity of the love b i neal 
element and the big- better unc erstanc s 

ing of the difficul- 


ness of the theme— 
make this book one of ties of others by a 
careful study of 


the most notable of 
this book. 


recent years. 
$1.25 net. 


What They Say Dayby Day 


A collection of pertinent sentiments 
Esa from the best-known living Ameri- 
Harvey ns, either original or quoted, one 
Green 1° each day of the year. Many 
famous names are represented, and 
the selections were sent to Dr. Green by those 


who appear as sponsor for them. 75c net. 


A novel that has almost as many thrills as 
A fine, clean, 


rapid-fire tale of a 


business battle in which father and son un- 
knowingly oppose each other, 


Surprise fol- 


lows surprise, with brilliant moves on the 
son's part, offset by the keen strategy of the 

And all combined make this 
The Way of the Strong” and 


$1.35 net. 
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Greenacres 


by 


Izola L. Forrester 


Author of 
“‘ Greenacre Girls,’’ The 
“Polly Page’’ books, etc. 


This new book tells 
the experiences of 
Jean, the oldest of 
the Greenacre girls, 
who goes to the city, 
to take up her chosen 
work. Her life there 
is very different from 
that in the home nest, 
but she finds it na 
less interesting, and 
though many ob- 
stacles arise, she sur- 
mounts them all. 
Pictures in two colors. 

$1.25 net. 


Betty 
Bonnet 


Her Family and Friends 


This new series of 
paper dolls in the 
Betty Bonnet Paper 
Doll Series, designed 
by Sheila Young, con- 
sists of six sheets, as 
follows: Betty Bon- 
net’s Married Sister, 
Sister’s Baby, Sister’s 
Son, Little Niece, 
Christmas Party, 
Camp-Fire Cousin. In 
fancy carton. 

50 cents net. 
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Moffat, Yard & Co. will soon bring | 


out “Call in the Mind Doctor,” by Henry 
Rose; “Fair Play for the Workers,” by 
Percy S. Grant, and a series of books 
on “Our Senses and What They Mean to 
Us,” edited by George Van Ness Dear- 
born. x * * * 


New Century novels will include “Au- 
rora the Magnificent,” by Gertrude Hall; 
“Slippy McGee,” by Marie Conway 


Oemler, a new kind of crime story; and | 


“The Derelict,” stories by Phyllis Bot- 
tome. This house will also bring out 
Arthur Gleason’s “Inside the British 
Isles,” “British Exploits in South Amer- 
ica” and “Present-Day Europe.” 


* * a * 


Promised books from George H. Doran 
Company number among them “Lilla,” a 
new novel by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; “Up 
the Hill and Over,” by Isabel E. MacKay, 
and “The Wonder,” by J. D. Beresford. 


2.8 & 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company plan | 
to issue on April 1 several interesting | 
juveniles—“The Fairy Housekeepers,” a | 


bit of imaginative nature lore by Norma 


Bright Carson, with a wealth of clever | 


drawings by Hazeltine Fewsmith, who 
illustrated “The Children’s Own Story 
Book,” by this author; “The Polar Hun- 
ters,” by Francis Rolt Wheeler; “Rose- 
chen and the Wicked Magpie,” by Eva- 


leen Stein; “When I Was a Boy in Rov- | 
mania,” by Dr. J. S. Van Teslaar, and | 


“Story Plays,” by Mary Leora Hall and 
Sarah Elizabeth Palmer. 


* * * * 


F. A. Stokes Company announce new 
books as follows: “Kiddies,” a story by 
J. J. Bell; “Children of Fate,” by Marice 
Rutledge; “Our Hidden Forces,” by Emil 
Boirac; “I, Mary MacLane,” 
MacLane; “The Lost Cities of Ceylon,” 
by G. E. Mitten; “The Advanced Montes- 
sori Method,” by Madame Montessori; 


by Mary | 


“Trout Lore,” by Warren Smith, and | 


“The Story of Iron and Steel,” by L. W. 
Spring. * * *& & 


Fleming H. Revell Company promise 
new theological works of popular inter- 
est—“When Faiths Flash Out,” by Da- 


vid Baines-Griffiths; “Point and Purpose | 


in Preaching,” by Elijah P. Brown; 


“Heart-to-Heart Appeals,” by William | 


Jennings Bryan; “John Fourteen,” by 
James H. Dunham; “The Man in the 
Street and Religion,” by Burris Jenkins; 
“The Supernatural,” by David A. Mur- 
ray. 

This house will publish a story by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady—“When the Sun 
Stood Still.” 


* * * * 


New Little, Brown & Co. fiction will 
include “Starr of the Desert,” by B. M. 
Bower; “Half Hours With the Idiot,” by 
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Anamazing prophecy 
published at the mo- 
ment of its fulfilment 








By ANDRE CHERADAME 


Introduction by the 
EARL OF CRAMER, O. M. 





‘The most comprehensive. illu- 
minating and far-seeing volume 
that the war has yet produced.” 
—James L.. Ford in the New YorkHerald. 


A striking passage 
from the book: 


“In 1898, before Manila, the 
German Rear-Admiral von 
Goetzen, a friend of the Kaiser, 
said to the American Admiral 
Dewey: ‘In about fifteen years 
my country will begin a great 
Pe ies Some months after 
we have done our business in Europe we shall take New York and probably 
Washington, and we shall keep them for a time...... We shall extract 
one or two billions of dollars from New York and other towns.’” 


With Maps $1.25 net. 






The Pan-Germen Gains at the Beginning of 1916 
From “The Pan-German Plot Unmasked“ 


New Scribner Fiction 


CHILDREN OF THE DESERT 
By LOUIS DODGE, Author of ‘‘ Bonnie May”’ 


$1.35 net. 





A profound love story of the Border country. 


THE WAR, MADAME 


By PAUL GERALDY 
Translated by WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


The story of a French soldier’s twenty-four hour leave in Paris. 
75 cents net. 


THE HIDING PLACES 





By ALLEN FRENCH 


A thrilling mystery story. $1.35 net. 
HER OWN SORT sy cuar_es BELMONT DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
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The Buff Buckram Binding of 


_WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


onary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep binding for 

roe om Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever subjected 
to hard and constant service. 

Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strength, resistance 

to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading effect of sunlight, etc. 

Since 1907 the United States Government has used it for permanent publications. 

Many librarians insist upon the Buckram binding. For more 

than two years this binding of the New International 

has successfully met the severe tests of actual con- 
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RITERS, professional or amateur, like THE Epirtor, the 

every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 
workers. THE EpiTor is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 
of publication. 


ROM the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THE EpiTor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 
able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THE Eprror helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of THe Epiror I read aroused 

in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. I may not tell a 

hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Epitor, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


[* addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Epiror prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card, second serial and other rights of already published manu- 
scripts is a feature. 


THE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange,” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 
fortnightly visits of THE Eprror. 


ONE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; single copies are 10c. 
each. 
THE EDITOR 
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John Kendrick Bangs, and “Fifty-one 
Tales,” by Lord Dunsany. 

This house will bring out “The Ameri- 
can Dramatist,” an important work by Cook Book,” by Alice Bradley, and “The 
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| “Seen and Heard,” 
| Findlater; “William by the Grace of 


Montrose J. Pea “Six Major Seal 
ets,” by Edwin E. Slosson; “Criminal 
Sociology,” by Enrico Ferri; “The Candy 





Boy Scouts on Crusade,” by Leslie W. 
Quirk. s. ) -2 


The list of Harper & Brothers holds 


| out many interesting promises—“Lloyd 
| George—The Man and His Work,” by 
| Frank Dilnot; “Literature in the Mak- 


ing,” by Joyce Kilmer; “National Prog- 


| ress, 1907-1916,” by Frederick Austin 
| Ogg; “A History of Architecture,” by 


George Harold Edgell; “The Rib of 
Man,” a new play by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy; “Miss Li’l’ Tweety,” a story for 


| youngsters by Louise Clarke Pyrnelle. 


New fiction on the Harper list will 
include “Out of a Clear Sky,” by Maria 
Thompson Daviess; “Where Your Treas- 
ure Is,” by Holmar Day; “To the Last 
Penny,” by Edwin Lefevre; “Second 
Youth,” by Allan Updegraff, and “Over 
the Border,” by Herman Whitaker. 


* * * * 


In April the Bobbs-Merrill Company 
will publish a new novel by Irving 
Bachelor, “Candle and Compass,” and in 
May they will bring out “Someone and 
Somebody,” by Porter Emerson Browne, 
and “His Own Country,” by Paul 


Kester. 
- * Bs 


New Appleton books will include “An 
Introduction to Social Psychology,” by 
Charles A. Ellwood; “Great Britain’s 
Part,” by Paul D. Cravath; “The Latin 
at War,” by Will Irwin, and “The Home 
Medical Advisor,” by Kenelm Winslow. 

Fiction from this house will be rep- 
resented by “Enchantment,” by E. Tem- 
ple Thurston; “Pippin,” by Laura E. 
Richards; “An Alabaster Box,” by Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman and Florence Morse 
Kingsley; “Summer,” by Edith Wharton: 
“The Dark Star,” by Robert W. Cham- 
bers. * * & 


On the list of E. P. Dutton we find 
“The Way Hearts Go,” by Laurence Hay- 
ward; “April Folly,” by St. John Lucas; 
“Petunia,” by Mrs. George Wemyss; 
by Mary and Jane 


God,” by Marjorie Bowen, and “Behind 


the Thicket,” by W. E. D. Henderson. 


Important works of general interest 
from this house will have among them 


| “Figures of Several Centuries,” by Ar- 


thur Symons; “Idle Days in Patagonia,” 
by W. H. Hudson; “Light and Shade in 
Irish History’; “Renascence Tombs of 
Rome,” by Gerald Davies; “Douris and 
the Painters of Greek Vases,” by Ed- 


| mond Potter; “Russian Memories,” by 


Madame Olga Novikoff, and “Giordano 


| Bruno,” by William Boulting. 


* * * 


The Penn Publishing Company an- 
nounce two spring novels—“Mistress 
Anne,” by Temple Bailey, and “Sube 


| Cane,” by Edward Bellamy Partridge. 


(Continued on page 29, Advertising Section) 
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Che Amakening 


By Edward FH. 8. Terry 
al 


ure more the bluebirds come with laughing Spring, 
Che restless Earth awakens from her sleep 
And with her rosy fingers searches deep 
Within the soil to find her nuptial ring. 
Che dandelions now their riches bring; 
Che grass, a living robe, doth softly creep 
About Earth's throbbing bosom lest she weep 
Go find it bare before the sun, her king! 


@uce more the brooklet murmurs o'er the stones, 
Che hidden wind, now blowing playfully, 
Scatters the dewy petals far and wide; 
Eternal youth is stirring in our hones, 
And wr, ton, know the joy of liberty, 
And all the triumph of an Eastertide! 
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Hendryx 


A New Writer of Promise 


My father was owner and editor of the “Sauk Centre 

Herald,” a weekly publication, and also postmaster for 
many years. I attended the Grammar School and High 
School, and between times hunted, fished, trapped, and worked 
in the printing office and post office. The hunting and fishing 
and trapping were so good that I omitted to graduate from 
High School. In January of my senior year I left school and 
started a mail route that necessitated a thirty-mile horseback 
ride through the woods six days in the week. The following 


ee I WAS born in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, December 9, 1880. 


ord, but the firm could fill up their bins, or whatever they 
keep heavy hardware in, faster than I could empty them, so 
we dispensed with each other’s services, and I went to work 
as stockkeeper and tan-bark buyer for a tannery in Ashland, 
Kentucky. I stayed there fifty-three weeks—I remember the 
exact number because to this day it stands as my record for 
continuous employment in one position, and I hope it will never 
be broken. , 

From Ashland I went to Springfield and accepted a posi- 
tion to run the levels on an electric railway line which was pro- 


James B. Hendryx in his Workroom 


fall I entered the University of Minnesota, where I studied 
for two years. During this period I did special work for sev- 
eral of the Minneapolis daily newspapers. My marks show 
that I must have learned quite a lot at college, although for 
the life of me I can’t remember what it was. 

In the meantime my family had moved to Springfield, 
Ohio, where my father was editor of “The Gazette.” I went 
to Springfield at the close of my second year in college and for 
six months worked as traveling salesman in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois for an automatic scale company. These scales were 
supposed to weigh grain as it 
flowed in a continuous stream 
through a spout. Sometimes they 
would, but they hardly ever 
weighed it right, so the scale 
company discontinued. 

I went “on the road” for an 
Illinois heavy hardware concern 
in a territory which embraced 
northern Illinois, Iowa, South Da- 
kota, and Minnesota. I worked 
for this firm for four or five 
months, and during that time suc- 
ceeded in finding several country 
store-keepers who wanted heavy 
hardware bad enough to buy 
some. If I had been selling jew- 
elry instead of heavy hardware, 
I presume the tonnage I dis- 
posed of would have made a rec- 


The Home of Charles F. Hendryx 


In Sauk Centre, Minnesota, where James B. Hendryx spent cighteen 
years of his life 


jected from Springfield to Cincinnati. I felt particularly quali- 
fied for this position as I had once carried a chain for half a 
day while the city surveyor surveyed a park up in Sauk Cen- 
tre. I accepted this position on Friday, and Saturday the city 
engineer, with whom I had formed an acquaintance, showed 
me the difference between a level and a transit. Sunday I 
completed my engineering course, and went to work Monday 
morning. Running these levels took four months. The first two 
months we got paid, and the second two months we didn’t, 
because the company had failed in the meantime. 

From there I went to Chi- 
nook, Montana, where I kept 
books for a sheep-shearing plant 
for one season. And then for 
three years I punched cattle for 
several big cattle outfits in 
northern Montana and Sas- 
katchewan. Then, in company 
with two other cow-punchers, I 
essayed a prospecting trip into 
the North. This trip ended dis- 
astrously, and we struck civili- 
zation, “broke.” However, we 
got money enough to get back 
to the cow country by shingling 
a couple of houses for a man in 
one of the thriving Alberta 
towns where carpenters were 
scarce. I would rather not 
name the town because I 
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Mr. Hendryx is an Outdoor Man 


want to go back 
there sometime 
and I don’t want 
that man to know 
me. We shingled 
his houses to the 
best of our ability, 
and may he never 
know the mental 
anguish he caused 
us by making us 
wait two whole 
days for our money 
with the clouds 
threatening rain. 
After the 
round-up that fall 
I went to Chicago 
with a_ train-load 
of beef, and then 
on for a visit with 
my parents, who 
had moved to Cin- 
cinnati. Intending 
to return to the 


cow country in the spring, I took a position as night foreman 
for a construction company that was putting in Dam Number 37 
on the Ohio River. When this dam was finished I found em- 
ployment as a life insurance salesman in Cincinnati. But my 
success in selling life insurance was no more marked than in 
selling grain scales or heavy hardware. 

I began to do special work for the “Cincinnati Enquirer,” 
and also for a literary syndicate that has since gone out of 
existence. About this time, also, Robert H. Davis bought my 
first novelette, “The Law of the Woods.” It was under his 
tutelage that I turned my entire attention to fiction. It was 
Mr. Davis also who brought my work to the attention of the 
Putnams, with whom my relations have been uniformly pleas- 
ant. 

What has proved by far the most successful venture of my 
life was my marriage in 1915 to Miss Hermione Flagler, of 
Fern Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss Flagler, an accomplished 
musician, was for three years director in the Stonewall Jack- 
son College, Abdington, Va. I have two sisters, Miss Anna 
Harrison Hendryx, and Mrs. John C. Oakes (Major, U.S. A.), 
of Philadelphia. My grandfather, James I. Hendryx, was 
owner and editor of the Cooperstown, N. Y., “Otsego Republi- 
can,” and later of the “Minneapolis Tribune.” I am a great- 
grandson of General William Henry Harrison, Ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 





But He Can Work With a Will 


Valley Lilies 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


ao PRINGING beneath the leaves 
Of seasons gone, 
Fairest of emblems of 


One sacred morn 


That gave to all things being 


A new birth,— 


The opening of your blossoms 


Bless the earth. 


Pure as the purest thought 
Of virgin mind, 

Fair as the faultless ether, 
Faintly lined, 

Sweet as the breath of that 
Slow moving breeze 

That steals at dawn across 
The listless trees. 


O little flowret, modest 
And fair and sweet, 

Springing in clusters here 
About my feet, 

You were my only goddess, 


Ere I knew 


There was a maid as pure 
And sweet as you. 


Days in the Garden of Allah 


By Mabel Clendenning Fitz Gerald 





The Mosque 


E had been weeks in Algiers. Long, lazy mornings 
W. found us meditating in the sunshine in the Place 
du Governement, that meeting place of the East 
and West, where, passing to and fro, in endless procession, 
go splendid Spahis in scarlet cloaks and full trousers, brilliant 
Chasseurs D’Afrique, in beautiful pale blue uniforms, the 
impassive Turk in scarlet fez, the dignified, white-robed, tur- 
baned Arab, the red-trousered, slouching French soldier, the 
jaunty Zouave, the soberly dressed, blasé Englishman, the 
dark-faced, ubiquitous Jew—while, on silent, sandled feet the 
veiled Arab woman glides along like a phantom beside the 
woman from the West clad in the dernier cri de Paris. 

Days and nights we climbed the tortuous alleyways of the 
Kasba, the Arab town, old and secret, that glimmering pale 
as the white burnooses of her people, creeps up the steep sides 
of Mt. Bouzaréah as though seeking to avoid contact with 
Europe, crowding so close upon her heels. Then, one day, in 
spite of the charm of the old town, with its strange and savage 
memories of piratical days, we felt too close to civilization. A 
desire swept over us to visit the Great Desert, the Garden of 
Allah, where illimitable skies, flaming sunset and sunrise, 
space—vast beyond the thinking, and empty as the world be- 
fore creation—perhaps might make us better understand the 
world-scorn in the sombre gaze of the Arab, might give us 


at Sidi Okba 


the key to the dreams hidden beneath the veils of his women, 
and lay bare the secrets of those low houses, with tiny latticed 
windows peeping down on life, like eyes narrowed for spying, 
that lean towards each other over the narrow footways like 
gossiping old women. 

As though a magic carpet had whirled us along the Road 
to Yesterday and dropped us off in a city of “The Arabian 
Nights,” we passed marvelous days in Constantine, the city 
of precipices, while Timgad, in an almost inaudible whisper, 
told us her tales of the days when Caesars once bore sway. 
Then once more we took to the road. 

But now there was something supremely grand in the 
very desolation of the country. Such a landscape one might 
expect in the Inferno, or such might be the weird scenery of 
the moon. For devoid of any vegetation, mountains towered 
in rough masses of rock on either side of the road. Higher and 
higher grew those cliff walls, narrower and narrower the road, 
till at length, like a mere thread of silver, it crept beneath two 
huge crags. No more fitting, more impressive, more romantic 
gateway could have been planned than the wild gorge of El 
Kantara, the Gateway to the Great Desert. It is as if a mighty 
giant, rushing up out of the desert, had found his way blocked 
by great mountains, and in his fury had seized a towering peak 
in his powerful hands and torn it asunder, flinging its parts, 
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The Black Village and the Gorge of El Kantara 


wrinkled and seamed and twisted into fantastic shapes, to 
either side, thus forming a gateway for himself. 

Huddled at the foot of these grim, bleak mountains lay 
the Red, White and Black villages of El] Kantara, so called from 
the color of the clay taken from the different mountains to 
build the miserable hovels where Blacks, ragged and half-naked, 
grinned hideously at us from 
broken doorways. 

But we sped away, for in the 
distance swayed the delicate palm 
fringe of an oasis—the beautiful 
oasis Biskra on the edge of the 
Sahara — Biskra, the barbaric, 
Biskra steeped in the spirit of 
Islam, indifferent and insensible 
to the changes of the outer world. 
The veneer, so apparent in cities 
nearer civilization, is cast aside 
here, and the Arab comes into 
his own. It was late at night 


when we reached the hotel. An 
Arab servant showed us our 
room. Pushing aside the cur- The Cimat'c gusien te * 
tains from the window he 


pointed out into the night. “There is the desert,” he exclaimed, 
as a devotee might cry “Behold God.” Then he stole from the 
room. We stepped at once out upon the balcony. The street 
below was deserted, the whole town lay wrapped in darkness 
and a great, almost oppressive silence. Above, in the dark 
biue African sky, millions of stars, like silver Mosque lights, 
twinkled and glowed. Directly before us, as far as the eye 
could see, stretched a great blackness—the desert. 

Then, as if the heavens had opened and let it 
through, the moon in her last quarter appeared, dim- 
ming the stars with her pure, white light. 

The star and the crescent—how fitting that they 
should reign supreme here in the Garden of Allah. 

But with the coming of that moon the whole scene 
changed. Under the new radiance the desert stood 
revealed, a vast billowy sea of shimmering silver that 
rolled away in undulating hillocks, seemingly to the 
horizon of the imagination. The moonbeams’ soft white 
fingers caressed here and there a clump of thorny 
shrubs, till they glowed like exquisitely beautiful fairy 
flowers; they crowned the heads of the dunes with sil- 
ver, while shrouding their feet in great black shadows. 

Such an air of peace and serenity brooded over all 
—one’s spirit seemed to float on wings out along that 
silvery path that stretches “on and on,” the Bedouins 
say, “for a march of a thousand days,” beyond the 
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minds of men, to the very.verge of eternity. 

But suddenly, while we gaze, the silence is broken. 
Faint as a heart-beat, up from the stillness, steals the 
soft pulsing of tom-toms, 

Though the moonlight lies cold and pure and spark- 
ling, like hoarfrost on the white, silent city, that gentle, 
persistent sound recalls to mind the great Elemental 
Nature, the heat and passion of the fanatical East, that 
is throbbing off there in the maze of dark and tortuous 
streets. For in that direction lay the native quarters, 
there where in the moonlight the marble form of Bishop 
Lavigerie looms large and menacing, as he stands, cross 
raised on high, as if crying aloud against the insidious 
fascination of those low, pulsing notes. 

A great shadow darkens the silver path. 

Out of the desert comes a camel driver with his 
weary beast. To encourage its lagging steps and in- 
cidentally to revive his own spirits he chants softly as 
he comes. No word of his song is distinguishable, but 
as he draws nearer and nearer the night wind wafts 
in gentle whisper just one word, “Allah,” perhaps endeavoring 
to appease that threatening figure of the Bishop, or is it merely 
mockery? for while calling upon Allah he turns aside and 
follows the lure of the tom-toms. 

When at length we reluctantly retired, the camel driver’s 
prayer ringing in our ears, it was to dream of a great proces- 
sion of white-robed men and 
women marching out into the 
Great Silvery Beyond to the 
rhythm of tom-toms beaten by 
invisible hands. 

At dawn the desert lay 
clothed in violet mists, but those 
soon turned to gold, as day flung 
her brazen mantle over the sun- 
scorched sands. 

It was Friday, so hiring a 
mule team and a stunning driver 
in blue and silver burnoose, with 
our guide, Mohammed Ali, we 
drove off along the road to Toug- 
gourt. 

Vieux Biskra (old Biskra), 
from its crumbling mud huts re- 
leased its ragged infant population upon us. Cries for “Money, 
money,” came from all sides, as though we were the living 
embodiments of the Bank of England. 

We turned at corners so narrow that we fully expected to 
go crashing into one of those dark mudhole rooms. But some- 
how we slid by only to find worst conditions around the corner, 
for Vieux Biskra is the ultimate in Arab untidiness. 
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In sunny corners under a broken wall or caved-in 
roof, Arabs sat wrapped in their burnouses gazing off 
into space, happily contemplating the time 


“When in Gardens of Delight 

Aye—blooming youths will go round about to them 

With goblet and ewer and a cup of flowing wine, 

And theirs shall be the Houris with the great dark 
eyes.” 


On our left the long line of Aurés Mountains faded 
into the dim distance; on our right the desert stretched 
in waves of gold. 

At the entrance to the village of Sidi Okba, Mo- 
hammed Ali swung into the filthy courtyard of a sin- 
ister looking Arab cafe, and none too soon. For be- 
hind us, at our very heels, came a great caravan. 

Had we fallen asleep? Were we dreaming a dream 
of the Old Testament? Three tiny donkeys ridden by 
Arabs, whose long legs flapped ridiculously near the ground, 
came first. Then followed a long, straggling line of heavily 
burdened camels that snarled and snapped viciously when 
prodded by their drivers, twenty-five or thirty bronzed men 
of the desert, with dark eyes that gleamed uncannily above 
burnouses held closely over nose and mouth to keep out the 
hot, sand-ladened air. 

Their sandaled feet sank deep into the sand with each 
step, while the hot wind whipped back their garments from 
their bare legs. Low, guttural cries to the lagging camels was 
all that broke their haughty silence as they strode along. 

Like brilliant butterflies little Arab boys and girls danced 
gaily along in the sunshine. But most picturesque of all were 
the handsome, fine-featured young Mohammedans, who with 
long white cloaks floating out in the wind over their high 
saddle backs, rode superbly on slim Arab horses. The proud 
protectors they were of the five or six great howdahs that 
swayed dizzily on camels’ backs and from between whose gaudy 
curtains peeped dark, flashing eyes. Withered old crones, their 
youth and beauty fled, no longer of any importance in the 
household, trudged wearily behind the procession, driving a 
few dirty, bleating sheep, with the aid of lean, savage-looking 
dogs. F 

We followed them at a safe distance to the great market- 
place. Here twenty or thirty camels were lying about munch- 
ing their lunches of crushed date stones. They filled the air 
with roars and snarls of rage when the new caravan arrived. 

Mohammed Ali led us through the long, narrow defile-like 
streets. In tiny hole-in-the-wall shops, drowsy merchants sat 
cross-legged on the counters among their wares, which, after 
the manner of all good Mohammedans, they declared to be 
excellent. 

We came finally to an open space where stood a square 
building surrounded by a portico, supported by twenty-six 
rudely carved columns. It was the Mosque, the oldest Moham- 
medan building in Africa. 

The curiously carved battered door, brought from Tobna 
and once covered with jewels and precious stones, long since 
removed, was opened at our approach. 

A little Arab boy carefully wiped the dust from our shoes, 
then from the dim shadows of the Mosque came a tall, gaunt 
Marabout, in brown burnouse with a hood pulled like a monk’s 
cowl over his snowy turban. 

Greeting us coldly he threw. before us woolen moccasins 
of a size and clumsiness indescribable. With these over our 
own shoes we shuffled painfully and cautiously along behind 
him. 

In crossing the threshold one of my feet slipped from its 
enormous covering. Instantly the eye of the Marabout, wild 
and menacing, was fixed upon me, his thin fingers closed like a 
vise upon my arm, till I gladly slid my infidel foot back into 
its large but sanctified covering. 








A Great Caravan 


To my amazement the Mosque was absolutely bare. Tat- 
tered carpet and strips of soiled matting formed the sacred 
prayer rugs our infidel feet must not defile. A few roughly 
carved columns, a prayer niche with floor worn into great 
hollows from the knees of the Faithful, was all that we saw. 

But not so our Marabout. All his life he had lived in 
this Mosque, he informed us, until he had become a Marabout 
or Holy man. His pale face lighted up as he pointed out his 
treasures. His dark eyes glowed with the far-off look of the 
seer of visions and the dreamer of dreams. His hands rested 
lovingly on the grandly simple inscription, “This is the tomb 
of Okba, Son of Nafé. May God have mercy upon him,” that 
was carved on one of the rough pillars. 

With great pride he pointed to a picture of Mohammed’s 
temb at Mecca hanging on the wall of the Mirab, or sacred 
prayer niche. Begrudingly he allowed us to look at the chapel 
which contains the tomb of Sidi Okba. 

“Here,” I thought, stepping eagerly to the opening, “I 
shall see something handsome,” for our Marabout had just told 
us that three visits to this saint’s tomb were equivalent to a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. But, alas for my expectation! A cheap, 
gay colored cloth covered the coffin. Suspended from the domed 
ceiling were battered, tawdry, brass lanterns, proudly dis- 
playing the star and crescent, and a dull, dirty-looking ostrich 
egg, for good luck. Poor, cheap, little silver and brass orna- 
ments lay scattered about, while matting prayer rugs, soiled 
and unattractive, lay upon the floor and lined the walls. 

Sidi Okba, Mohammed’s barber, after the death of his 
master, determined to keep the Prophet’s glory undimmed, so 
pushed westward with his army from Kairouan, through 
Barbary to the Atlantic. Arriving at the shores of this ocean, 
he raised the Prophet’s standard, crowned with the crescent, 
and indicating with it the course of the sun from its rising to 
its setting, dashed forward and breasted the waves with his 
steed, crying, “God of Mohammed, were I not stopped by the 
waves of this sea, I would go to the ends of the earth to carry 
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the glory of thy name, to fight for thy religion, to destroy those 
who do not believe on thee.” 

But alas for his brave boast! On his return journey, Ber- 
bers, near Biskra, fell upon him and killed him. He was 
buried in the oasis that bears his name, so great was the love 
of his followers, a village grew up about his tomb. Though 
all water must be carried to it in gourds, though in summer 
the people die like flies from lack of it, still they cling to this 
sacred spot where this lowly leader fell, so rich in fame, so 
poor in all else. 

Crawling up a dark, winding 
staircase that the dim religious 
flicker of a tiny taper held by the 
Marabout but illy lighted, we 
came to the top of the minaret. 
The shuffle of bare feet behind us 
drew an angry exclamation from 
our Marabout, and soon we saw 
a small figure flying before his 
wrath, as a beggar sped from this 
forbidden spot, for no Arab may 
mount the minaret, from whence 
one gets a clear view of the roofs . 
of the houses where the women 
visit each other, unveiled. 

The town lay below us, a 
curious collection of square mud 
boxes. Beyond the heads of the 
tall palm trees stretched the desert, bounded on the north by 
the cliffs of Barbary, but limitless to the south. 

On descending, Mohammed Ali met us at the foot of the 
stairs and led us to where he had placed two wooden boxes, 
in the only comparatively clean space available before the 
Mosque. It was between two great heaps of refuse; but one 
must leave his sense of smell and fear of germs behind if one 
would be happy in Sidi Okba. 

To our delight we learned that we had chosen a Friday 
when a Grand Priére was to be held, Arabs from all parts of 
the desert crowding into Sidi Okba to pray at this popular 
saint’s tomb. 

We had scarcely taken our seats before the streets became 
alive with Arabs. From all directions they came, pouring out 
of the shops, the houses, the market places. 

Now and then a prancing steed drew up sharply, and a 
stately sheik, in richly embroidered burnoose, dismounted. 

Instantly from a ragged group, an Arab would hurry for- 
ward to meet the newcomer with right 
hand laid in turn on heart, lips and fore- 
head, thus saying, “Thou hast a place in 
my heart, on my lips, and thou art ever 
in my thoughts,” and then would humbly 
shake hands. 

The sheik, scarcely deigning so much 
as a glance in the direction of his hum- 
ble followers, would join a coterie of 
richly dressed Arabs who talked earnestly 
by the Mosque door, while the rabble 
scrambled fiercely to kiss the hand of 
their comrade so favored by contact with 
the sheik’s. 

With haughty disdain, the spring of 
the desert in their elastic steps, wearing 
their ragged robes like regal mantles, 
Arabs strode past us, only showing con- 
sciousness of our presence by withdraw- 
ing their garments from possible contact 
with us, the unclean, and spitting scorn- 
fully on the ground. 

Suddenly from one of the long, nar- 
row windows of the minaret a _ white- 
cowled figure leans, a high, clear voice 
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calls to the East: 

“Allah Akbar! 
God.” 

A second figure leans from the west window and repeats 
the call; up towards the hills of Barbary speeds a third appeal, 
while out over the Great Desert to the south floats eerily that 
high, thin, silvery call: 

“God only is great! 
hammed is his Prophet. 

“Come to prayer. 


God is most great. There is no god but 


There is no god but God and Mo- 


“Come to adore!” 

Then all four circle the 
minaret, crying in unison to the 
four corners of the earth: “Come 
to prayer; come to adore.” 

The Muezzin ceases. A vi- 
brant silence follows, the great 
door of the Mosque is flung wide, 
and under its shadowy archway 
pour Arabs old and young, rich 
and poor. 

The stone pavement within 
rings, as sandals are flung down 
at the fountain and feet bathed 
ere the worshippers may tread 
on holy ground. 

Unable to enter the sacred 
house of prayer we draw our 
boxes near an open window and look within. 

All facing Mecca, the Arabs kneel upon the floor. Clus- 
ters of myriad little lamps, like falling stars, shed their deli- 
cate glow on the prostrate figures. 

At the sacred prayer niche an Inman, or Holy man, 
chants a prayer. Like wheat swept by the wind the devout 
Moslems bowed their turbaned heads, touching their fore- 
heads to the ground three times in humble salaam to Allah. 

Their voices rose and fell rhythmically like sea waves, 
then suddenly, like one man, the five or six hundred Arabs 
gathered there, rose, and flung their arms wildly to Heaven, 
as though clamoring for Divine vengeance; but the next mo- 
ment they had sunk quietly down again and murmured softly, 
as though to themselves. 

Eight positions of prayer the Koran requires, and these 
were all taken in their order. 

Breathlessly we watched. 


This was no careless, inatten- 
tive gathering. 


Each dark, delicately-featured face was set 
and fierce, each glowing eye, oblivious to 
present ills, feasted in spirit on visions 
of delight. All is wrapped in mystery 
and silence as the Present fades into a 
dream. Today is forgotten in yesterday. 
No longer are they a miserable conquered 
race; the palaces of fairy-like magnifi- 
cence once more are theirs, with their 
courts laden with the perfume of orange 
blossoms and echoing with the silvery 
tinkle of falling waters. 

We felt ourselves falling beneath the 
spell of the moment. But, miserable beg- 
gars, covered with sores and vermin, hor- 
ribly disfigured and filthy, withered old 
crones shuffling along, backs bent under 
great bundles of faggots, now gathered 
more closely about us, staring sullenly, as 
we watched. 

Suddenly, something disturbing crept 
into those antagonistic eyes, the low, 
monotonous chanting within the Mosque 
sounded like the rumble of distant thun- 
der, the wretched deserted shops, now in 
the lengthening shadows, seemed to scowl 


CLEAN HANDS 


darkly at us from behind their filthy canvas flaps, the camels 
impatient at their hobbles, snarled and curled back their great 
lips wickedly from their cruel-looking teeth; even the Great 
Desert had changed its golden gown for one of crimson hue 
and lay like a great sea of blood about us. 

Everything seemed wildly protesting against its Fate. 
Hatred glared at us everywhere, hatred of Yesterday for To- 
day that had brought it low. 

With relief we called Mohammed Ali to us and scrambled 
into the carriage behind our gorgeous driver huddled in his 
haik, and shook the dust of fanatical Okba from our feet. 

Caravans, like slow lines of flame, crept out of the East 
into the glowing West, or from the North to the South. Some- 
times only one or two beasts driven by men in blowing white 
garments passed like dim ghosts. At other times long trains 
of heavily ladened beasts forged quietly along, marching slowly 
with rhythmic tread, as if to music they alone could hear and 
gazing superciliously at us as they passed. 

Bedouins peeped at us from gay-colored tents, lonely 
Marabout tombs, like huge inverted cups, glowed delicately 
rosy under the crimsoning sky, while the snow-capped Aurés, 
like fiery opals, gleamed softly. 

Over the high garden wall of the Villa Benuento, the lute 
of a diminutive Larbi trilled a little song, only a simple tune, 
sad and mysterious that floated out into the gathering shadows. 

When night had laid her cooling hand on the throbbing 
face of the desert we stole through the dark and deserted 
streets down to the native quarters. 
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White-robed figures, like pale ghosts, flitted in and out 
dark passageways. Torches flamed out from various door- 
ways. In one low-ceiled room a group of Arabs squatted on 
the floor about a wild-eyed professional story-teller who, in 
dramatic tones, told them tales of Islam’s past prowess. 

In the street of the Ouled Nails we watched the unveiled 
dancing girls of the Ouled tribe dressed in their tawdry finery, 
hung with barbaric jewels and masses of golden and silver 
coins, their hair mixed with wool and plastered with grease, 
their faces tattooed and darkened with henna and kohl, flash 
their bold, black eyes and clink their golden anklets to attract 
the attention of the men of the desert, strolling softly up and 
down. 

From a house painted blue, whose door stood open, a wail 
of stringed instruments, like a cry of despair, was answered 
by the pulsing beat of the tom-toms. 

We passed tiny wooden balconies painted in gay colors, 
where, under the crimson glow of a hanging red lamp, other 
Ouled Nails magnificently dressed and decked in jewels, 
watched, like spiders, and waited their prey under the glowing 
stars. 

The longer one lingers near the desert the greater is the 
spell it weaves about one. It bewitches the imagination, 
allows all the romance and vague fancies of one’s nature to 
run riot, and when he leaves, the traveler knows he must re- 
turn to this land of sand and crystal silence, where mysterious 
Desert spirits, dark and ghost-like, beckon him out there in 
the beautiful solitude of the golden sunshine or the silver 
moonlight of the Garden of Allah. 





Clean Hands 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


HEY are those which have plucked some thorn 
from the crown 
Humanity must wear; 
They are those which have lifted a part of the load 
Our fellow pilgrims bear. 


They are those which have swept aside the stones 
For bruised and bleeding feet; 

They are those which lift from the gutter’s muck, 
Nor know the scorner’s seat. 


They may bear the marks which sin has left, 
Be rough, and seamed, and scarred; 

But the hands which do the works of love 
Are clean before the Lord! 











which is receiving such enthusiastic praise all across 

the United States and Canada, is well-known as a 
novelist, essayist, and poet. She has been publishing ever 
since her first book, “An Experiment in Altruism,” appeared in 
1894 and was met by a delighted chorus of approval from 
critics and readers who recognized its piercingly vivid human- 
ness, its keen wit, and its sound philosophy of life. 

Miss Sherwood was born in Ballston, New York, Novem- 
ber 1, 1864. After attending a private boarding-school at 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, she entered Vassar College, and re- 
ceived the degree of Bachlor of Arts, in 1886. In 1888, after 
having spent a half year at the University of Zurich, she went 
to Oxford to study for another half year. From this and from 
later visits to England was gained that acquaintance with 
English country and with English people pictured with so 
much sympathetic detail in “The Worn Doorstep.” 

In the autumn of 1889 Miss Sherwood was invited to join 
the English department at Wellesley College. At first she 
took charge of the divisions in Sophomore English, but later 
she adopted a schedule of part work, devoting some of her time 
to writing and the remainder to English literature, which she 
taught to students who unchangingly, from that time onward, 
have elected her work in large numbers, finding her interpreta- 
tions of essays, fiction, and poetry stimulating and full of 
spiritual illumination. 

When “An Experiment in Altruism” was published in 1894, 
under the nom de plume of Elizabeth Hastings, there was much 
discussion as to the identity of the author of the volume whose 
poignant beauty of characterization and penetrating insight 
appealed to a host of readers. Upon receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, in 1898, at Yale University, where she 
had been studying for two years, Miss Sherwood published her 
doctoral thesis, “Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice.” In 
1899 appeared “Henry Worthington, Idealist,” a study of the 
morality of those who win wealth by unrighteous means and 
of the morality, also, of those institutions of learning which 
accept and share such wealth. This description of the ideals 
of Henry Worthington, a young economist who saw these things 
with terrible clarity and was a martyr to his convictions, was 
written just before the outcry against “tainted money” began in 
the popular magazines. 

“Daphne, an Autumn Pastoral,” appeared in “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” in 1903, and upon its publication in book form 
achieved a popularity that still endures. Written after the 
author’s return from a year spent in England and in Italy, 
“Daphne” is set among the hills of the Roman Campagna, and 
is a highly poetic love-story, charmingly related to the classical 
myth of Apollo and Daphne. Beauty of description, warmth of 
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feeling, and piquant, delicate touches of humor characterize 
this idyll, which to quote the Chicago “Dial,” founded a school. 

“The Coming of the Tide,” a tale of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the New England temperament, appeared appropriately in 
“The Atlantic Monthy,” and was later published in book form. 
In 1907 “The Princess Pourquoi,” a collection of short stories, 
which had appeared in “Scribner’s Magazine,” in “The Atlan- 
tic,” and in “McClure’s” was issued in book form. These alle- 
gorical, whimsical, slightly veiled satires attack most delight- 
fully the woman question, the popular lecturer, microbes, and 
other subjects dear to modern society. For a number of years 
Miss Sherwood was the reviewer of fiction for “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” but gave this up in order to have more leisure for 
creative work. She has published chiefly in “Scribner’s,” “The 
Atlantic,” and “The North American Review,” poems, essays, 
short stories, also numerous unsigned contributions to “Scrib- 
ner’s” point of view and to “Atlantic’s” Contributors’ Club. 
Several short stories have appeared in “The Cornhill Maga- 
zine,” London. 

“The Worn Doorstep” was completed at Wonalancet, New 
Hampshire, where the author was spending the autumn of a 
Sabbatical year among the White Mountains. This book is the 
outcome of profoundest feeling for the tragic issues of the 
War. Knowing England from visits made from time to time 
and from years of ardent study of English literature, Miss 
Sherwood has pictured for her readers the very soul of that 
country. The story is in the form of the diary of an American 
girl whose English lover goes to the front and is killed in the 
early days of the War. She, determined to carry out their 
plans for an English home, settles down in a little red-brick 
house, over whose doorstep pass many wayfarers to find help in 
their distress. The English servants, Madge and socialist 
Peter, represent most picturesquely the stubborn English de- 
fiance of enemies and loyalty of friends. Puck, the pony, and 
Don, the dog, lend helping hoofs and paws to the cause, and 
the story concludes in a strain of lofty and unfaltering courage 
in the face of death and under the shadow of lasting grief. 
Vivid in picture, acute in sympathy with deepest suffering, 
humorous, and high-hearted, the book is a tribute to the noblest 
traits of the English race, and bears witness to the immemorial 
kinship of all those who battle for ideals. It is a work that will 
stand with the enduring pieces of American fiction, for it 
possesses not only remarkable mastery of expression, but also 
reveals what so little American fiction does reveal: the power 
of constructive thought linked with intense faith in spiritual 
realties. 

It is gratifying therefore to learn of the popularity of this 
War-inspired book which the publishers have sent to press a 
dozen times to keep up with the demand. 





Henry Sydnor Harrison 


Notes on the Author of * Queed™ 
By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


F you were a stranger in Charleston, West Virginia, and 
[ vec: guide were to point to somebody in the crowds that 

thronged the main street on a blustering November evening, 
and say to you, “There goes Henry Sydnor Harrison,” the 
chances are that you would, almost instinctively, focus your 
attention on the tall, broad, handsome man, who walks head-up 
among his fellow-passers, his mind evidently on something 
above this earthly plane. But you are wrong: that is only a 
reporter on one of the local newspapers. 

Your attention being called to your error, you would prob- 
ably glance next at the distinguished gentleman with iron-grey 
hair, just climbing into his machine while an obsequious porter 
signals the chauffeur to move on. Wrong again: That is the 
specialist, Dr. Gask. 

The last person in the world you would suspect of turning 
much-read novels loose on the county,—and other countries, 
too, for that matter,—is the youngish, rather short gentleman, 
dressed for all the world like a successful young business man, 
who is just now (as like as not) turning into a moving- 
picture show. 

But that is Mr. Harrison; and after a hard day’s work 
(for if you don’t believe writing is work, just try it once) 
about to enter upon almost the only dissipation in which he 
indulges while at work. He is different, is Mr. Harrison,—in 
fact, the most different person you ever saw, from the stereo- 
typed novelist, for he has none of those infirmities of genius 
which, unfortunately, characterize so many of the great and 
the near-great. A brisk, pleasant manner, a southern courtesy 
and accent (he is a Virginian), and an all-round good fellow- 
ship: a far-cry, these, from dreamy eyes, long hair, rimmed 
eyeglasses and flowing neckwear. 

For the past fifteen years, since his graduation from 
Columbia, he has been writing pretty steadily, and when he 
writes he goes at it like a man killing snakes, keeping it up until 
the book or article or whatever it is, is finished, whether it takes 
a day or two years. Afterwards, very likely, he goes out in 
his machine, playing his own chauffeur, and playing it well, by 
the way, for it was at a chauffeur’s school, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, that he learned to drive a car for service in the American 
Ambulance, French Army. 

Today, when I saw him driving his car down the river 
road with the certainty of accustomed recklessness, I could 
easily conjure up a moonlit strip of road, “somewhere in 
France,” with this author, this philosopher, speeding his am- 
bulance ear to the relief of the stricken on some field of 
victory or defeat. 

In the spring of 1915, after qualifying as assistant chauf- 
feur in the London school, Mr. Harrison went to France, there 
entering upon duties which led him at times into the immediate 
scene of action. Speaking of the second bombardment of the 
town of Ypres, where his ambulance corps was stationed until 
compelled to retire by the heavy shelling, he says: 

“On this day, April 21, I realized for the first time some- 
thing of the horrors of modern warfare. Among the wounded 
who were descending from the trains that constantly arrived 
from the trenches to deposit their burdens in our ambulance 
cars, were a number of young French soldiers, apparently un- 
wounded, but coughing as though they were passing through 
the last stages of tuberculosis. My wonder as to how these 
men could have gotten by the vigilance of the recruiting officers 
was changed to horror when I heard, for the first time, that 
dreadful word, ‘asphyxiated!’ The Germans had used their 
poisonous gas for the first time that day.” 


At the end of his three months’ enlistment, feeling that he 
had seen enough of the service, Mr. Harrison came back to 
America. And now, nearly a year later, he lays claim to the 
distinction (and this is the only distinction he claims) of being 
the only American, man, woman or child, who has been within 
twenty-five miles of ‘the European battle front and has not 
written a book about it. 

“I did not go over to get ‘material’ for a story, and even 
if I did get it anyhow, I am not going to put it into a book. A 
very natural desire to see these great events,—to be in touch 
with great history in the making, and a sincere wish to be even 
of the slightest service to the Allied Nations, these are the 
only excuses I have to offer for my going into the thing.” 

If you were to call Mr. Harrison an “optimistic phil- 
osopher” you would not go far wrong. His philosophy of life, 
as indicated in his books, has as its basis the idea and belief 
that people,—and real live people like you and me,—are some- 
times actuated by a something down in the soul to do things, 
overcome obstacles, attain heights, make sacrifices, from which 
they expect to realize no cash value. In other words, that the 
idealism which is in every well-constructed human being will 
come out despite the “stern realities of life,” and regardless 
of the mean, the selfish, the sordid. 

“There is nothing quite so striking,” says Mr. Harrison, 
“as the over-abundance of exceedingly brilliant young writers 
of today, who know so very much that just misses being true;— 
those little critics who hold to what they call a ‘pessimistic 
realism.’ Yet I could never see how the ‘idealism’ they con- 
demn,—a practical idealism, should conflict with the ‘straight- 
forward facing of the stern realities of life.’” 

It has been charged that the American novel of today is 
inferior to contemporary English novels, resultant from an 
“evasive idealism,” a “false optimism,” and a “sugary philos- 
ophy,” which the American reading public demands; and in a 
recent issue of the New York “Sun,” Mr. Harrison says: 

“...A great many brilliant men and women, whose lives 
are in their country’s history, have been ‘evasive idealists’ and 
‘optimists,’ believing that life had a meaning and a beneficent 
one; and regulating their personal lives in response to an 
ideal. 

“On the other hand, I have read ‘pessimism’ that was as 
false as any ‘optimism’ and ‘realism’ which traduced life be- 
yond the dream of Romance.” 

And he ought to know. He is practical, up-to-date, and a 
man of parts: he can dance fairly, play tennis, drive a car to a 
queen’s taste, and he had rather you would praise his golf game 
than his latest story. Yet he writes books that cause the readers 
of the country to sit up and take notice. And withal he 
posseses a certain youthful enthusiasm and sincerity, savoring 
of a great sympathy with those who wish to attain. 

Biographically speaking, Henry Sydnor Harrison claims to 
be a Virginian, although he was born in Sewanee, Tennessee, 
basing his claim, very justly, on the fact that his parents 
were both Virginians, and that his family for some hundreds 
of years have been loyal to the Virginia soil. He was educated 
in New York, however, and commenced writing about the time 
he was twenty. 

The coming out of “Queed,” in 1911, marked the first gen- 
eral turning of eyes towards Henry Harrison, the general 
supposition being that here was a young author sprung sud- 
denly into prominence through the cordial welcome extended his 
first book. Such, however, was not the case: men do not find 
themselves, all in a moment, invested with the ability to write 
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books that meet even with a passive reception by the reading 
public; and we have Mr. Harrison’s word for it that for the ten 
years immediately prior to outcoming of “Queed,” he had been 
writing, and fitting himself to write, stories of one kind and 
another. 

“During this time,” he says, “I sold about half the stories 
that I wrote, and considered myself fortunate.” 

He came to Charleston in 1910, just before the appearance 
of “Queed,” and the newspaper editors of the city take a cer- 
tain fatherly and neighborly interest in him, speaking of him as 
the “local author.” Dropping into a bookseller’s, sometimes, to 


glance through the new arrivals on the shelves, Mr. Harrison is 
often amused to overhear some energetic clerk trying to make 
the sale of one of his novels to a perhaps unwilling customer, 
urging same on the ground that said prospective purchaser 
should patronize home industry. Whereat he laughs good- 
naturedly and says nothing. 





the Scot and the literature produced by him has, in spite 

of dialect difficulties, made such an impression on the 
outside world. The impress of his brain and hand are over the 
civilized. world, and a good part of that which is uncivilized. 
We can see his character at its best in David Livingston the 
explorer: in his strenuousness, perseverance, and religious 
character. The motto Livingston handed on to the school 
children at his native Blantyre was “Fear God and work hard.” 
And these simply spoken words, uttered on the eve of his last 
journey, were characteristic of the man: “While I have life 
and strength, I shall always feel I have work to do.” While the 
Bible and the Shorter Catechism and an oatmeal diet are now 
less in evidence, these have had their influence, along with a 
vigorous climate, in molding the men who did big things in a 
past generation. The Book of Proverbs used to be printed 
separately from the Bible, and used as a school-book, which 
caused a well-known minister to say that Scotland owned no 
small part of the practical sagacity, for which it is so famed, 
to an early familiarity with this body of practical wisdom. 

It is the character of the canny Lowland Scot that Mr. 
Joseph Laing Waugh has unfolded in his books which, while 
the result of keen observation and a retentive memory, have 
been strictly the by-product of a man engaged in business life. 
These include “A Little Child Shall Lead Them,” “Mumper,” a 
book of local Dumfriesshire sketches; “‘Robbie Doo,” with 
frontispiece by Henry W. Kerr, R. S. A., its sequel, “Crack 
Wi’ Robbie Doo”; “Thornhill and Its Worthies,” and what is 


O NE is sometimes inclined to ask how it comes to pass that 
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I was somewhat surprised when he told me the other day 
that he was, for the time being, done with writing: 

“T have absolutely no literary plans whatever. It is prob- 
able, of course, that I shall take my fling at writing again 
some time, but I have no definite intentions along that line now. 
This decision is not the result of any lack of what is called 
‘material,’ nor on account of my health, nor from the desire or 
necessity of taking up some other work. I am simply done 
with writing: it is the most isolating of all pursuits.” 

That is where the shoe pinches. Mr. Harrison is a social 
man; and since he has left off writing, has become active and 
interested in public associations and organizations. In Charles- 
ton, there is never an organization for charitable purposes, an 
association of War relief workers, or a club for civic better- 
ment of any kind, but the chances are that Mr. Henry Sydnor 
Harrison, if not at the bottom of it, is at the top, or at least 
nearly connected with it. 


Joseph Laing Waugh 


Creator of * Betty Grier 


By 
Robb Lawson 


s 
up till now his masterpiece, “Betty Grier,” which, while appear- 
ing serially in “Chamber’s Journal,” brought the author letters 
of appreciation from all parts of the world. He has lately been 
busy writing the reminiscence of a Scottish minister, and Scot- 
tish Session Clerk around which he has woven the glamor of 
the scenes and characters of his native Dumfriesshire. 

Burns, Scott and Carlyle—Scott pre-eminently—bodied 
forth national and local character with colors, depth and reality. 
The next in order was John Galt, who in “Annals of the 
Parish” and “Aynshire Legaties” even surpassed the master 
Scott in the sure touch he showed of homely folks and village 
life. The secret of this power, possessed in less or more ful- 
ness by modern men, such as Sir J. T. Barrie, Ian Maclaren, and 
S. R. Crockett, was divined by Scott, when standing on the 
slopes of the Eildon Hills, and looking over to the village of 
Melrose, he said, “If one could look into the heart of that 
little cluster of cottages, no fear but that you would find 
materials enough for tragedy as well as comedy. I undertake 
to say there is some real romance going on down there, that if 
it could have justice done to it, would be well worth all the 
fiction ever spun out of human brains.” Mr. Joseph Laing 
Waugh has so looked over, and into the house of his native 
Thornhill, in Dumfriesshire, and gives the reader a picture of 
the tragedy and comedy he sees going on there. 

The valley of the Nith is charmed and charming country. 
It has memories of the Covenanters in these hills and valleys 
around; of Robert Burns and his life in his last farm of Ellis- 
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land; of Thomas Carlyle and his early married life at Craigen- 
puttock where he laid the foundations of his fame by writing 
the essay on Burns, and parts of “Sartor Resartus”; of Kirk- 
patrick Masmillan, a pioneer in the bicycle. Thornhill itself, set 
midway between Sangahor and Dumfries, with its thatched 
roofs; its red, white and grey gables and chimneys peeping out 
from among surrounding trees; the blue smoke from many 
fires curling heavenward; the sounds of village life; the 
market cross, the shady limes, the fruitful fields around, are 
realized to us by Mr. Waugh in his various books. 

Joseph Laing Waugh, son of John Waugh and Helen Cook, 
was born at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, in 1868, and educated at 
Mr. Hewison’s school there, and at Wallace Hall Academy. On 
coming to Edinburgh he spent three years in the art classes at 
Mound, was for a time with a firm of wall-paper manufacturers, 
and is now a partner in the firm of McCrie, Waugh & Co., wall- 
paper merchants, 127 George St., Edinburgh. He married a 
daughter of the late Mr. Hamilton Goldie of the Cotton Works, 
Aindrie, and has two daughters, the elder of whom has shown 
a distinct gift in musical composition. She is author of a 
“Desiree Waltz,” so named from the heroine in “Betty Grier.” 
A later composition is a musical setting for some verses from 
the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” an ambitious task for a 
maiden of sixteen. 

While Mr. Waugh’s literary faculty is reminiscent and 
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photographic rather than creative, he is at his best when 
sketching characters seen and remembered. He has avoided 
the defect of some writers whose minds gravitate toward the 
seamy side of life. The late George Douglas Brown’s sketch of 
the village and village characters in Ochiltree, Ayrshire, in 
“The House with the Green Shutters” compares unfavorably 
with Waugh’s treatment of Thornhill. It will be found that 
the author of “Thornhill and Its Worthies,” “Robbie Doo” and 
its successor, and “Betty Grier,” is full of the milk of human 
kindness, gives the sunnier side of life and character, and 
does not accumulate a menagerie of blackguardism which 
would be impossible to find there in real life. Longfellow said 
once, “It is the prerogative of the poet to give pleasure; but 
it is the critics province to give pain!” 

The poet and writer with this mission has the most bene- 
ficial influence in the world, rather than the writer who deals 
in what is called ugly realism and self-analysis. More than one 
critic has said that Waugh’s “Betty Grier” is not far removed 
from the finest characters in Scottish romance, while true to 
what is best in the life and character found in his native 
Nithsdale. “Robbie Doo” is full of canny Scottish humor and 
wisdom, and might all be a transcript from real life, while Betty 
Grier, with her practical wisdom, kindly ways, is a portrait 
which seems destined to hang in the halls of memory of every 
one who values what is best in homely life and character. 











M arch 


By Henry Malcolm Baker 


ROM out the dismal woodland, 
With Hercules, your helmsman, 
As heralds trump your way 

You pass into the day. 


With thundering anger in your voice 
You challenge worldly might, 

As on and on you madly rush Sere 
Into the star-lit night. 


Winds 


Across the still lagoon you sweep, 
And on beyond its lair 

Into the sleeping lowlands, 
Your trumpets loudly blare. 


But then you meet your blushing bride, 
Her cheeks aglow with spring 
Your fancy turns to her in love, 
} As she crowns you April’s King. 








John Roland 


Who is Not John Roland at All 
By Lucy Meacham Thruston 


new book, “The Six Pointed Cross in the Dust.” It 

is the archbishop’s cross of Russia, and seen often 
there. In America it is strange. And so “The Six Pointed 
Cross in the Dust” holds in its title a promise of tales akin to 
those of old crusades, of knight errantry, of brave deeds done 
from the love of adventure and the vow to help those who are 
in distress. The breath of these is in the title and the real 
pulse of them in the book itself. 

Reading it, the mind goes inevitably to the question: 
What sort of man could have written it, where did he get his 
inspiration, where his breadth of view, his insight? 

Most wonderful to say in this day of much advertised writers, 
John Roland has kept his identity to himself. The interview 
from which the facts herein stated were gained, is the first 
ever given to reporter or public. And back of that is yet 
another tale. When the writer of this article was told that John 
Roland was a nom de plume and that the real writer was a 
noted doctor on the staff of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, whose 
identity might be disclosed, if she were interested, she gave a 
joyous assent. Two weeks later, at a club meeting, a slip of 
paper bearing the real name of the author of “The Good 
Shepherd” and “The Six Pointed Cross” was handed her. She 


N OTICE the curious cross on the cover of John Roland’s 





John Roland and his Two Friends in France 


gasped as she saw the name of a man she knew, but had never 
connected with John Roland. 

John Roland is Dr. Oliver of the Hopkins staff. His own 
life spins a tale shaming that of Cigarette, wanderer and doer 
of brave deeds in his new book. Dr. Oliver was born in Boston 
not so very many years ago, yet those years have taken the 
atmosphere of Byron’s and Shelley’s adventures, at their clean- 
est and best, and have added to them, through love of science, 
modern achievements possible only today. 

Of a family which has furnished many helpful and well- 
known men to the country, Dr. Oliver was educated at the New 
England Preparatory School of St. Paul’s, and at seventeen 
entered Harvard. His father thought him too young to go on 
with the work there, and it was decided that he should join his 
mother and sisters, then in Paris. But once in France a 
desire to master the language possessed him, and he was sent 
to a small but most exclusive school just outside of Paris, a 
school so small, in fact, that it numbered only two other pupils. 
One of these was Lord Blandford, now Duke of Marlborough, 
and the other John Lincoln, only grandson of Abraham Lincoln. 

Robert Lincoln was then American Ambassador to England 
and, anxious for his son to acquire French, had sent him to 
this school, which was kept by Madame Passar, the widow of a 
Protestant minister. The sad story of young Lincoln’s death is 
well-known, and is pitifully recalled by Dr. Oliver. The boy 
had some wound or sore upon his hand, and from this a swelling 
had set up in the glands under the arms. A doctor undertook 
to lance the swellings, blood poison set in—the main line of 
the martyred president was ended. 

With study and travel a year or more was passed, when the 
lure in the very air of Dresden decided the young American to 
study music. There was good reason for his leaning towards a 
musician’s life; he had inherited the strain, his father being a 
skilful musician, and he threw himself ardently into the work, 
working hard and enthusiastically. But when his master told 
him as masters have learned to do in Dresden, that he would 
make a good musician and would be able to interpret others’ 
themes, but had not that genius which would enable him to 
interpret his own soul and that of humanity in original work, 
he decided to quit. If the peaks were not to be his, he had no 
longing for the plains. 

The best thing to do now was to come back to Harvard and 
take that course for which he had already entered. 

At the University he made the curious selections of Eng- 
lish, the classics and Semitic languages; also it must be remem- 
bered that he had acquired French and German in Paris and 
Dresden. He showed a strong love of the stage, and in one 
year took part in a play given in Latin, one in German, and 
another in French. Also he composed and took part in a 
comic opera given by the Hasty Pudding Club. In addition to 
all this he was editor of the “Harvard Monthly.” 

But four years saw this work—and fun and glory—finished. 
The Harvard degree was won; what to do with it? First he 
had two years teaching in his own preparatory school of St. 
Paul’s. Teaching, however, made no appeal to this lover of 
music, of languages and adventure. Besides, another great 
influence which had come into his life at Harvard was making 
itself felt: that of the young student’s friendship for Dr. Miin- 
sterberg and his admiration of him. 

Dr. Minsterberg had not long been at Harvard, he was 
teaching experimental psychology, and psychology and phi- 
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losophy had been added by Mr. Oliver to his studies of the 
junior and senior years. i 

Restless, dissatisfied with teaching, the young man had a 
sudden offer from a friend to take her boy on a “grand tour” 
and tutor him for entrance to Harvard while doing so. The 
gates of the East were opened. China, Japan, India unfolded 
to the two young men as they travelled—and studied—not only 
subjects for entrance examinations, but the serious pages of old 
bound books of custom and life in hidden corners of the world. 

Coming back from this tour Mr. Oliver found himself still 
restless. A richly gifted nature had not yet found the thing on 
which or around which all his gifts might concentrate. The 
right thing at home did not seem to come to hand; once more 
he went abroad. By this time the purpose was already forming 
in his mind to take up medicine. His interest in psychology 
was growing, and to enable him to go into this more deeply a 
knowledge of medicine seemed necessary. This was the road 
Dr. Miinsterberg himself had taken, and a new round of 
student’s life was begun in Vienna. But taking advantage of 
the privilege given in Europe of passing a winter semester at 
one university and the summer at another, Mr. Oliver drifted to 
Innsbruck, and here he stayed. The conditions for living and 
for studying here exactly suited him. Innsbruck was a smaller 
university and the relations between faculty and students 
closer and more personal, so Mr. Oliver settled to the bulk of 
his work for his Doctor of Medicine’s degree there. 

Those student days were happy ones. The degree was taken 
at Vienna. Dr. Oliver was made assistant in pathology in the 
Innsbruck University, and he took up living quarters in an old 
and half-ruined castle on a hill overlooking Innsbruck itself. 
Here he established a laboratory for his own use, here he studied, 
and here he wrote. Also here he had two companions. To 
these “The Six Pointed Cross in the Dust” is dedicated. 

But this year, this happy year, also sped by. It looked as 
if work on that side of the Atlantic were done. Dr. Oliver’s 
mother and father came over to Switzerland, where their son 
joined them, and where they talked of coming home. This was 
in midsummer, 1914. When one after another countries hurtled 
into the Great War the Olivers were not among those Ameri- 
cans panic-stricken for fear they could not get home. The 
mother and father did urge Dr. Oliver not to return at all to 
Innsbruck, but to start with them homeward then and there. 
But Dr. Oliver remembered his laboratory in that old castle, 
his library, numbering more than ten thousand volumes, and 
his manuscripts. 

“The Good Shepherd” had been written at Innsbruck, and 
had already been published. “The Six Pointed Cross in the 
Dust” was then in the hands of Blackwood of London; and there 
were unpublished and unfinished stories in the working room 
of the old castle. He must return for these. 

But when he got back his two companions had already 
volunteered for service and were gone; wounded were coming 
in; the hospital was filled with soldiers—Dr. Oliver plunged at 
once and unhesitatingly into work. He had received his degree 
at Vienna and he was now made head of the Innsbruck hospital. 
As the wounded poured in across Galicia from the fight with 
Russians on the eastern border other quarters were hastily 
fitted up and another hospital gotten in readiness; a third was 
fitted up. And all these were under his charge. Such grilling 
work could not be kept up long and in little more than a year 
Dr. Oliver was completely broken down with it. He had to 
resign, ask for his discharge, and come home too ill and 
wearied to do more than leave laboratory and library—and 





And he 
had been in America only a few months, not long enough to 
rest and recuperate, when he was offered a place on the staff 
of the Phipps’ clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital. Here he is still 
working. 

How does it seem possible for a man with such a life of 
activity and accomplishment in so many other lines to find 
time to dream and write? Yet verses in “Scribner’s,” “The 
Century” and “The Outlook” bear his name. “The Good Shep- 
herd” has found a big public, as has “The Six Pointed Cross 
in the Dust.” And publishers have urged Dr. Oliver to devote 
himself to literature alone. 

About the publishing of “The Good Shepherd” hangs a 
tale very different from the trials of the usual novelist. The 
story, as was said, was written in the old castle at Innsbruck. 
Dr. Oliver thought it good and sent it across to’ his sister in 
England, who read it with eager delight and passed it on to Sir 
Walter Moran. He put it in his grip and took it to London, and 
the Blackwoods—who were as enthusiastic as either of the 
other readers had been. 

The story was immediately published, the London agent 
for Stokes bought the American copyright, and the author was 
urged to write more. To this he replied that he had no time 
for writing stories then, but that he had finished another as 
soon as “The Good Shepherd” was done and they might have 
this. So came “The Six Pointed Cross.” 

“The Six Pointed Cross” holds the tale of many a deed 
bravely done for the sake of humanity. It handles byways and 
unknown types and chances possible only to one who knows 
mid-Europe as if it were home. In the story, a self-exiled 
member of a reigning family wanders in disguise about the by- 
paths of Europe, correcting wrong, putting slipping feet on 
firm paths and rescuing men from unworthy aims. He has a 
secret code or sign for those whom he helps, who must in turn 
help others, and this is the six-pointed cross written in the 
dust of the road. 

The book is written with poetic insight, as well as scientific. 
In fact here comes in the unusual—Dr. Oliver does not say, 
nor does he claim it, but he gives the impression of feeling 
that study of the classics, yielding the soul to music, feeling the 
rhythm of poetry within one’s own heart, wandering among 
strange peoples of the earth, studying materia medica and 
practising surgery, all go to make up that knowledge of men 
needed by a psychologist. It is evident that he is now torn 
between love of the two, psychology and literature. “While I 
write subject to a call at any time I cannot write.” “Then 
why not give this up?” asked one to whom the making of a 
book is the most glorious thing in the world. “Because if I 
did there would be a part of me forever unsatisfied.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Oliver is turning to a new field. He is doing 
much work in the Baltimore police courts. Men who have done 
wrong are nine times out of ten defective, he suggests. He 
examines prisoners, attends trials, lectures before policemen. 
He is a young man, his very thick hair as white as snow, his eyes 
both dreamy and eager, and he is a man with achievements be- 
fore him more astonishing than those he has already accom- 
plished. He has the particular faculty, often claimed, but 
seldom possessed, of understanding the meaning of lives of 
today, of seeing in their motives the eternal strains of humanity, 
the adventure, the bravery, the helpfulness. Let anyone who 
thinks the tales of these belonged essentially to the days of old 
crusades read “The Six Pointed Cross in the Dust.” 
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Forrest Reid 


A New and Promising Young 


English Novelist 


Who Has Written 
“The Spring Song’ 


Forrest Reid 
Author of “At the Door of the Gate” 


HENEVER we find an unusually interesting book,— 

W one that is different—we, being human, become inter- 

ested in the person behind the book. So do you, it 

is safe to say. So does nearly everyone. We had that experi- 

ence in reading “At the Door of the Gate,” by Forrest Reid. We 

knew, briefly, that he was British and that he had published two 

previous books, “The Bracknels” and “The Gentle Lover.” 

Then after reading “The Spring Song,” we determined to be- 

come boldly inquisitive; in short, we decided to “interview” Mr. 
Reid. 

From Boston to Belfast, Ireland, is a long-distance inter- 
view, and in these days of censors it wasn’t as easy as it 
seemed. For instance, we wanted very much to know what 
Mr. Reid looked like. We had a conventional photograph, 
which we reproduce here, but conventional photographs are 
rather unsatisfactory. We have long since come to depend on 
the snapshot. We asked Mr. Reid to send us some. When he 
replied his postscript dashed our hopes, for it read: “I have 
just had this letter returned by the censor because of the 
photos, so I am afraid I shall not be able to send you the 
portraits.” However, that was not the first time we had had 
occasion to wonder at the workings of a censor’s mind, only, 
of course, now we are more than ever anxious to get those 
photographs. 

Mr. Reid is Irish—at least he was born in Belfast, Ire- 
land. As to whether this constitutes being Irish has long been 
a matter of controversy. He went to school in that city, and 
upon leaving school, he was apprenticed to the wholesale tea 
trade. Here we said to ourselves, triumphantly, “I told you so.” 
Richard, the hero of “At the Door of the Gate,” is an ap- 
prentice in a tea-house, and the chapter on his first impres- 
sions of the mysterious place is a bit of writing that will live 
long in our memory. No one, unless he had lived it, we thought, 
could have written it. A tea-house is a tea-house, but to a 
youth with imagination and a pair of rose spectacles, it became 
a place of glorious adventure. That, in a nutshell, is the 
charm of Mr. Reid’s writing. Nothing is commonplace to him, 
so that his writing is never commonplace, but always fresh 
and original. 

After giving up the tea trade, he went to Cambridge, 
where he took the tripos in medieval and modern languages. 
While there, Mr. Reid brought out his first book. His books, 
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while firmly knit and written concisely, give one the effect of 
having written themselves, so smoothly and rythmically do the 
words flow. We had asked him about his method of work, and 
to this he replied: 

“My story or plot or whatever you like to call it, does not 
come first. I first see my characters, and the atmosphere in 
which they live; next I see them in action, and the story begins. 


I make out a plan of each chapter, with notes, fragments of 
description or dialogue, before I actually begin to write the 


tale. Then I write it very rapidly in pencil, without pause or 
alteration. The thing materializes, as it were, before me, and 
I simply write down what I see and hear. This is the first 
draft, and it always departs, more or less, from the original 
plan. After this I began to work very deliberately, eutting 
away here, and eliminating there. This is my second draft, 
and from that on the whole thing becomes rather a question of 
manner than of matter. The two qualities I most value in 
prose are rhythm and clearness, and I do my best to get these 
qualities, to amend the rhythm where it is faulty, to remove 
what seems superfluous, and simplify what is involved or 
obscure.” 

We had gathered from “The Gentle Lover” that Mr. Reid 
was interested in art, so that we were not surprised to find 
that he takes a keen interest in painting, and has a special 
partiality for old masters. “My appreciation of them,” he 
says, “is much more aesthetic than historical or scientific. All 
the same, I know of no more enthralling game than that of 
‘attributing,’ played in an ill-catalogued gallery. In art it is 
certainly the lyrical element that appeals to me most; above 
all things, I dislike the didactic.” 

For all his interest in literature and art,—and in music, 
too, we suspect,—Mr. Reid is very fond of outdoor games, and 
particularly of tennis. He has, too, a word for that much 
underrated and maligned game, croquet, which he maintains, if 
played scientifically on a good ground, is extremely hard to 
beat. Once you know “Pouncer,” the engaging dog in “The 
Spring Song,” you will be sure that Mr. Reid loves animals, 
and most particularly bulldogs, and this is quite so, he says. 
In fact, “Pouncer” is taken from life, and is Mr. Reid’s own 
dog. He appeared, Mr. Reid says, in one of those photographs 
which the censor confiscated. 








Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 


NE day in November last a minister who speaks to 
O throngs of Northern visitors to the Florida resort 
where he is pastor of a church, said to his people: 

“It is a universal fact, because it is a law of life, that 
those people who are happiest on earth are those who are doing 
most for others. And what opportunities of serving enfold us! 
No privilege of life overtops this. If you are not already 
absorbed in loving and serving, get busy! And thank God you 
were made for this, and that life is so ordered as to pave the 
path of loving service with inexpressible joys. 

“Thank God for the growing sense of the unity of all life, 
which makes each human being a burden bearer for the whole 
race, each people a sharer in the destinies of all mankind, and 
every favored land inherently a missionary of blessing. God 
cure us of being mere commercial sponges, and make us all 
Christly benefactors—whether as individuals, or as peoples and 
nations. That is what he is bringing to us through the agonies 
of the nations; and the sooner we absorb the lesson, the better.” 

Life is not worth while unless it is full of deeds of thought- 
fulness like those told of a community of Jewish immigrant 
pioneers in New England. One farmer in the community lost 
his barn by fire. All the contents were destroyed. His capital 
had been exhausted in the purchase of the farm, and he and 
his family were destitute at the beginning of winter. As soon 
as his plight became known, a group of his neighbors assembled. 
“What can we do to put the man on his feet?” was the ques- 
tion that occupied them. In less than an hour the victim of 
the fire had two hundred and fifty dollars to his credit, and 
was able to start all over again. Later on, a farmer was busy 
plowing, when his best horse died. Before he knew what they 
were about his poor neighbors got together, raised a fund and 
bought a horse for him, telling him that he might pay back the 
cost in installments. Thus they helped him and at the same 
time helped themselves, for the very process of thinking of 
another’s needs and striving to alleviate them made them for- 
get their own worries and trials and gave them fresh courage to 
face these things. 

This is the great lesson taught in most attractive form by 
Holman F. Day’s novel, “Blow the Man Down” (Harper’s; 
$1.35). The book is of universal interest because of its remark- 
able series of adventures by land and by sea; it is one of those 
books that the reader finds it difficult to lay down before he 
finishes it. But the reader who gets merely enjoyment from 
the book will not be fulfilling the hope of the author that the 
reader will be inspired to live more truly and unselfishly. The 
underlying lesson is brought out unobtrusively, but very 
plainly. 

To Captain Mayo, the attractive hero, comes a succession 
of disasters that would take the spirit out of most men. After 
losing position and reputation so completely that there seemed 
no hope of his rehabilitation, he was shipwrecked and landed 
somewhere on the coast of New England. That night he 
brooded on his affairs, and failed to find any bright side. 
“He did not talk at the supper table, and the widow’s 
wholesome food was like ashes in his mouth. He went out and 
sat on the porch and looked into the sunset and saw nothing in 
the rosy hues to give him encouragement for his own future. 
He made up his mind that he ought to take the stage early next 
morning, believing that he ought to make some attempt to 
mend his broken fortunes.” 

While he brooded, a man approached and observed that 
the world is full of trouble. Captain Mayo was ready to agree 
with him most heartily, but he was not quite so ready to fall 
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in with the next statement, “Your case is bad, but our’n is 
worse.” Yet he listened patiently as the unwelcome visitor 
told of his own misfortunes. It seemed that he was one of a 
colony of ignorant squatters who lived, as their ancestors had 
lived, on a little island near the coast. Seventeen families of 
them had been warned by the state to get off. They had no way 
of support themselves, and they had been told by selectmen up 
and down the coast that they would not be permitted to settle 
anywhere, lest they become public charges. 

Just at first Captain Mayo paid little attention to him; he 
had enough to do to think of his own trouble. But soon he 
found himself waxing indignant. As his indignation grew, he 
forgot his own trouble in planning for the welfare of the dis- 
possessed squatters. 

Next day he postponed his departure; he had to look into 
the situation of those whose trouble was worse than his. Be- 
fore the day was over he made up his mind that if the state 
would not see justice done to the seventeen families, he would. 
He invited them to come to him on the mainland with their few 
poor possessions. He did not know what he would do for them, 
but he would do something. 

Friends objected to his course; they thought he should 
look out for himself. But he insisted that this was the time to 
help the islanders, and that he was the man to do it. “A great 
many folks in this life need a hard jolt before they turn to 
and make anything of themselves,” was his reply. “These 
people have had their jolt. I do believe, with the right advice 
and management, they can be made self-supporting. . .. I 
have been pulled into the thing all of a sudden, and now that I’m 
in I’m willing to give up a little time and effort to start ’em 
off. I haven’t much of anything else to do just now.” 

The narrative of how the seemingly impossible was accom- 
lished is a part of Holman F. Day’s story that should be read 
in its entirety. It is enough to say that Captain Mayo ac- 
complished his aim at cost of much sacrifice of his own inter- 
ests. And in helping others he forgot his own overwhelming 
troubles. Then, when he felt free to fight for himself, he was 
able to get to work with a strange new zest. Success came to 
him, and in the winning of his success the islanders to whom 
he had devoted himself insisted on having their part. At a 
ticklish time in his fortunes they sent to him by one of their 
number and insisted on standing by him. “We wa’n’t mor’n 
half men before,” the messenger stated the reason for giving 
help. “Now we can hold up our heads. You'll make us feel 
mighty mean, as if we warn’t fit to be along with you, if you 
won’t let us in.” 

Captain Mayo hadn’t counted on anything of this kind 
when he started out to help the islanders. If he had, his help 
would not have been so effective for them, nor would it have 
reacted so on himself. Once Albert J. Beveridge told of a 
banker in Indiana who made it a rule each day to help some 
one who needed what he could do, and he urged others to 
follow his example. “But, woe to the man who tries to give 
such help with the thought that some day the one helped will 
be able to return the favor,” Mr. Beveridge added. 

Through the centuries the conviction has been gaining 
ground that the way to happiness is found, not in self-seeking 
but in service; not in looking out for one’s self, but in planning 
for the welfare of others. And it is worthy of note that some- 
how this conviction takes possession of a man when that man 
gets acquainted with One who lived in Judea nineteen hundred 


years ago, who came “not to be ministered unto but to 
minister.” 
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The English Novel in the Nine- 


teenth entury 


in the department of fiction, two, 

and only two, undoubted and unri- 
valled geniuses—Sir Walter Scott and 
Charles Dickens. They were alike in the 
gift of genius and in some of their limi- 
tations, but no two men could have been 
more unlike in almost everything else. 
Scott was a man of good birth, excellent 
education, and wide reading. Dickens 
came from the lower middle classes, was 
possessed of little real education, and of 
only desultory and limited reading. Yet 
both inherited the divine endowment of 
brilliant genius, accompanied by another 
gift, rarely found with genius, the faculty 
of stupendous industry. 

Scott had by far the greater magnetism 
and imaginztion, Dickens the greater 
power of observation. As we read Scott 
we marvel at ihe inexhaustible wealth of 
imagination exhibited in the development 
of his stories; as we read Dickens we are 
impressed with the extraordinary accur- 
acy of his knowledge of the types he de- 
scribes, a knowledge which could only be 
acquired by close and constant observa- 
tion. Their limitations too are alike in 
that neither produced a heroine of the 
first class. Dickens’s women, indeed, 
are rarely good, except when they are 
grotesque, they are singularly devoid of 
any deep passion, and while often inter- 
esting, are generally somewhat insipid. 
To this must be added that he never drew 
the character of a man in the higher 
classes of society, his aristocrats are un- 
like any one ever met in this world; for- 
tunately they are few in number. His 
men are virile, but they are essentially 
of the middle class, though not less inter- 
esting on this account. 

Charles Dickens was born at Landport 
on February 7, 1812. His father was 
then a clerk in the Navy Pay Office with 
a salary of 80 pound a year. Charles was 
the second of eight children. When 
Charles was ten years old his father, who 
had gravitated to London, was consigned 
to the Marshalsea prison for debt. He 
has been thought to have been the orig- 
inal of the immortal Mr. Micawber—al- 
ways hopeful, always cheerful, always in 
difficulties and debt. It was this sort of 
life which gave Dickens that wonderful 
insight into the seamy side of London 
life which is so frequently manifested in 
the characters in his books. 


Ts nineteenth century produced, 


IV. Charles Dickens 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


When his father went to the Marshal- 
sea, his mother started an Educational 
Establishment in Upper Gower Street, 
where Dickens blacked the boots and did 
menial work for awhile; put later he ob- 
tained a place in Warren’s Blacking 
warehouse at Old Hungerford Stairs, re- 
ceiving six shillings a week. For some 
two years he endured the utmost hard- 
ship, and the story in David Copperfield 
of the solitary child left a prey to the 
cruel chances of the London streets was 
an episode in the life of Dickens himself, 
of which he afterwards wrote, that “but 
for the mercy of God, he might easily 
have become, for any care that was taken 
of him, a little robber or a little vaga- 
bond.” 

In 1824 a windfall led to the release of 
his father from the Marshalsea, and 
Dickens was sent to a school kept by a 
cruel headmaster, where, however, he 
seems to have been happy for some three 
years. Then, at the age of sixteen, it be- 
came necessary for him to seek work, 
first, in a lawyer’s office, and then as a 
reporter. Here his indomitable industry 
and determination led him so to perfect 
himself in short-hand that he obtained 
good positions as a parliamentary re- 
porter, and in 1834 became one of the 
reporting staff of the famous “Morning 
Chronicle,” then in its best days. Later 
he also concluded an arrangement with 
Mr. George Hogarth, the conductor of 
the “Evening Chronicle,” a subsidiary of 
the morning paper on which he was en- 
gaged, to contribute some sketches to 
the “Evening Chronicle,” and this proved 
to be the turning-point in his life. First 
his salary was raised from five to seven 
guineas a week, a very respectable sum 
for those days, and then, through his 
friendship with Mr. Hogarth, he found 
his wife in one of Mr. Hogarth’s daugh- 
ters. 

By the beginning of 1836 the 
“Sketches by Boz,” printed in the “Eve- 
ning Chronicle,” were numerous enough, 
and their success sufficiently established 
to allow of their republication in two 
volumes with illustrations by Cruick- 
shank, and the sum of a hundred and 
fifty pounds was paid him for the copy- 
right. These “Sketches” he describes as 
“illustrative of every-day life and every- 
day people.” While good in their way, 
thy fall very far behind all Dickens’s 


other productions. Two years later the 
“Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club,” published in monthly numbers, 
took London by storm, and Dickens was 
at once established in the front rank of lit- 
erature. They are indeed marvellous, es- 
pecially as practically the first work of a 
young authorof twenty-four. Eighty years 
have passed, and it still holds its place as 
the greatest comic work ever written. Its 
characters have passed into the reper- 
toire of English life, and have supplied 
types for illustrating character in writ- 
ing and conversation. Sam Weller, Alfred 
Jingle, Bob Sawyer, the Fat Boy, not to 
speak of Mr. Pickwick, will never be for- 
gotten. 

In the midst of the production of “Pick- 
wick,” Dickens began his first long story, 
the “Adventures of Oliver Twist.” His 
purpose, afterwards avowed, was to put 
before his readers a picture of “the dregs 
of life.” “Oliver Twist” is the very op- 
posite to “Pickwick”—that was one long 
stream of merriment, this a tragedy, 
though his genius suggested a silver lining 
to the cloud. In “Oliver Twist” we notice 
the striking vigor of his style, so nervous 
and unadorned, so clear and telling, and 
his power of character-delineation even 
of the very lowest classes, for example, 
Sikes, Fagin, the Artful Dodger, and 
the vein of truest pathos which runs 
through poor Nancy’s story. From 
Nancy’s interview with Rose at London 
Bridge to the closing scenes, the flight 
of Sikes, his death on Jacob’s Island, and 
the end of the Jew, the action has an in- 
tensity rare in the literature of the ter- 
rible. 

In 1833,. several months before the 
completion of “Oliver Twist,” the first 
number of “Nicholas Nickleby” appeared; 
it was completed in twenty numbers. 
Though one of the weakest in conception 
and plot, it is one of the most original 
of Dickens’s books, and needs to be read 
in the buoyancy of spirit in which it was 
written. The invertebrate and incoherent 
Mrs. Nickleby, Smike, Squeers, and Mr. 
Vincent Crumbles and his Company will 
live always. 

The “Old Curiosity Shop” appeared in 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock,” an _ illus- 
trated weekly magazine which was 
started by Dickens in 1840. Its keynote 
is idyllic pathos, though it abounds both 
in the grotesquely terrible in the episode 
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of Quilp, and in boisterously comic effects 
in Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness. 
The character of little Nell has been criti- 
cized as unreal and untrue pathos, but it 
had its admirers among men of un- 
doubted literary taste. Codlin and Short, 
and Mrs. Jarley are inimitable pictures 
of itinerant showmen at country fairs. 
The “Old Curiosity Shop” was followed 
by “Barnaby Rudge.” This with the 
“Tale of Two Cities” are Dickens’s only 
attempts at the historical novel. It is 
the tale of the Gordon riots, and with it 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock” stopped. 

In 1842 Dickens made his first visit to 
America, and the result was the produc- 
tion, the following year, of the “Ad- 
ventures of Martin Chuzzlewit.” The 
good taste of this satire on certain sides 
of American life is very questionable in 
view of the generous reception accorded 
Dickens in the United States. But the 
book itself is probably the most power- 
ful he ever wrote. His inventive genius 
was never more manifest than in the 
characters of Pecksniff, Mark Tapley, 
Tom and Ruth Pinch, and the immortal 
Mrs. Gamp. Imagination has never 
taken bolder flights than those requisite 
for the development of Mrs. Gamp’s 
mental processes: 

“And which of all them smoking mons- 
ters is the Ankworks boat, I wonder. 
Goodness me!” cried Mrs. Gamp. “What 
boat did you want?” asked Ruth. “The 
Ankworks package,” Mrs. Gamp replied. 
“T will not deceive you, my sweet, why 
should 1?” “That is the Antwerp packet 
in the middle,” said Ruth. “And I wish 
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it was in Jonadge’s belly, I do,” cried 
Mrs. Gamp, appearing to confound the 
prophet with the whale in this miracu- 
lous aspiration. 

The creative power needed to fix the 
peculiarities of her diction and to sus- 
tain the unique rhythm of her speech is 
scarcely inferior: 

“I says to Mrs. Harris,” Mrs. Gamp 
continued, “only t’other day, the last 
Monday fortnight as ever dawned upon 
this Piljian’s Projiss of a mortal wale; I 
says to Mrs. Harris, when she says to me, 
‘Years and our trials, Mrs. Gamp, sets 
marks upon us all,’ ‘Say not the words, 
Mrs. Harris, if you and me is to be con- 
tinual friends, for sech is not the case.’ ” 
The involved construction, and the de- 
lightful confusion of metaphors, is an 
exaggeration, of course; but it is only a 
glorified type of the utterances of her 
class. This difficult diction is consistently 
preserved in all her speech. 

With “Martin Chuzzlewit” Dickens’s 
maturity as a writer is reached, and his 
great “character” period closes. The 
spontaneity of his production seems to 
show signs of exhaustion, and he had to 
depend more on artistic elaboration, sa- 
tire, and romantic and ingenious contri- 
vances. 

“Dombey and Son,” begun in 1846, ex- 
hibits this falling off, though it is not the 
least popular of his books, but it is un- 
like its predecessors in many ways. In 
it we notice the introduction of manner- 
isms which increased in his later work, 
and a habit of labelling his characters by 
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particular tricks of speech. Yet four 
years after this Dickens produced his 
greatest book—“David Copperfield.” Its 
intense reality may be accounted for by 
its being so largely autobiographical. In 
none of his books did the inventive powers 
of Dickens display themselves more 
abundantly in the creation of eccentric 
characters. Mr. Micawber, Mr. Dick, 
Tommy Traddles, Uriah Heap, all are 
inimitable; while the episode of Steer- 
foth, Little Emily, and Rose Dartle sup- 
plies the tragic side of the book. 

One other great book crowned his labor, 
“Great Expectations,” published in 1861. 
It is open to criticism in parts, and the 
winding up is not altogether satisfactory, 
but on the whole it must be ranked with 
his masterpieces. We are obliged to pass 
over many of his novels, all his Christ- 
mas books, whch were admirable, and his 
other work as editor of and contributor to 
magazines. But we may say of his varied 
productions that in quantity, quality, and 
originality, they have probably never 
been surpassed, that he stands unrivalled 
in English literature in his own special 
department of fiction. 

In his last years he took to giving read- 
ings from his books. He was a born 
actor, and his “readings” were given with 
magnificent histrionic art. They drew 
crowds, but were a great tax upon his 
failing strength, and at length led to the 
breakdown which preceded the end. He 
died quite suddenly on June 9, 1870, and 
was puried privately in Westminster 
Abbey. 





Mout Rein 


By Isabel S. Mason 


LOVE the sound-of the rain, the rain, 
A minor chord of earth’s refrain, 
Woof of rainbows—weave of bloom, 
Essence of turf and wild perfume. 
A kiss where the grime of care hath lain. 


I love the sound of the rain, the rain, 

The silken swish—the silvery strain. 

Pattering down on the dusty town, 

A splash of stars on dull roofs brown, 

And the whole, wide world washed sweet again. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Susan Lennox* 


NE suspects that Mr. Phillips 
O never had a chance to revise this 

work, which is published’ after 
his death. Had he had the chance we are 
sure that he would have condensed the 
book. The story of Susan is fascinating, 
but it is proof positive of Susan’s in- 
dubitable power to interest that we find 
it possible to read with carefulness the 
two closely-printed volumes that are 
necessary to the telling of her story. 

Susan’s life is fascinating because it 
is horrible. It is horrible because it is 
true. At least, so much of it is true that 
we are appalled by the quantity of the 
truth. Mr. Phillips wrote a story, but 
more than that, he preached a sermon— 
through Susan. He doesn’t let us evade 
the sermon. 

Susan was born out of wedlock. That 
was her handicap through life. Unfor- 
tunately, she was brought up in ignor- 
ance of the handicap, and was given a 
training that led her to expect the same 
things that all girls expect. When she 
is made to see that the world will not 
give her what she expects, Susan decides 
to take what she can get. In the long 
run she gets a good deal. 

Susan didn’t go wrong because her 
mother had gone wrong. She went wrong 
because the world decided that that was 
the only way she could go. And Susan 
accepted the valuation the world put 
upon her. She knew what was right and 
what was wrong, but when the right 
thing brought only misery, and it was 
proved that the wrong thing would bring 
at least cleanliness and comfort, Susan 
thought it best to do the wrong thing. 
We are not condoning Susan’s faults, nor 
does the author condone them. We are 
merely stating that Susan was the re- 
sult of a system, a very special speci- 
men of result. 

We take exception to Mr. Phillips’s at- 
titude toward Susan. He tries to explain 


*Susan Lennox: Her Fall and Rise. 
By David Graham Phillips. D. Apple- 
ton and Co. 


her to us. Susan needs no explaining. 
No amount of effort will make Susan 
“straight”; no amount of effort will 
prove that her body sinned, while her 
soul remained pure. Susan was a woman 
of the streets; she began as a lovable 
girl; she ends as an experienced woman 
who has sold her rights to womanhood 
for money; she deserves punishment; she 
does not deserve the artistic career as 
a great actress that her creator maps 
out for her. 

However, the author of “Susan” was 
sincere in his portrayal of Susan. He 
was honest in spite of himself. He 
wants us to believe that Susan learned 
to live; she did, but we all know that 
she didn’t learn to die—at least she 
hadn’t when we left her in the last chap- 
ter. 

The Susans of the world may now and 
again prosper—a certain number of 
them do. But the cost of the profit is 
a thing that even Mr. Phillips, with his 
wonderful pen, dare not. picture—one 
must sense it underneath, feel it, realize 
it beneath an exterior that looks rosy 
and splendid. 

“Susan Lennox” is a book for the 
discriminate. It is a book entirely so- 
phisticated, entirely frank in its expres- 
sion of knowledge. Little is left to the 
imagination. Those who read thought- 
fully will learn something from it, and 
will be impressed by the magnitude of 
the problem it essays to portray. But 
those who take it up as a piece of sensa- 
tional fiction will not be fair to them- 
selves or fair to the author. To justify 
“Susan” at all, we must presuppose the 
book to have been written with a pur- 
pose. Otherwise, it would have no right 
to exist. 


* 

Greenmantle 
eee is a strange mixture of East 
and West. It is notably a tale 
of adventure, based on a situa- 


tion growing out of the present Euro- 
pean conflict. It is an excellent bit of 


*Greenmantle. By John Buchan. 
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character study; contains a fair share 
of exceptionally well-written descriptive 
matter, and is blessed with a plot that 
calls for constant and unexpected ac- 
tion. 

“Greenmantle” is a book to thrill, to 
divert; it is melodrama saved from its 
sins by a hand that is cunning and capa- 
ble. John Buchan is known for his 
clever penny dreadfuls; “Greenmantle” 
is different; it is real story, admirably 
presented. 


In the Wilderness* 


& QUESTION whether the 
psychology of “In the Wilder- 
ness” will bear analysis. Had 

any one but Mr. Hichens, or a writer 
equally able, essayed to draw this situa- 
tion and make a novel out of it, the re- 
sult would doubtless have been the veri- 
est trash. But Mr. Hichens is a genius, 
and “In the Wilderness,” given his touch, 
becomes a literary masterpiece. An un- 
pleasant masterpiece, we must confess, 
for in order to bring about the wonder- 
fully strong and unusual climax Mr. 
Hichens has had to drag us through all 
manner of moral filth, has had to dese- 
crate his hero and make his heroine out 
to be a little short of a fool, while as 
for the other woman, it is enough to say 
that in all modern literature we have 
met no woman so _ hideously vile and yet so 
horribly convincing as Cynthia Clarke. 
When Dion and Rosamund have long been 
forgotten, Cynthia will remain in the 
memory, remain there like a bit of poison, 
and we shall wish that she were gone. 
For even to believe that such a woman 
can exist is to stagger one’s imagination 
and shake one’s faith in the ultimate 
good of things. 

The finest bits in Mr. Hichens’s book 
are undoubtedly his descriptions of 
Greece. The most colorful bits are his 
portrayal of Stamboul and parts of the 
East. The characterization throughout 
is done with the touch of a master; there 
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is a wealth of detail, a mass of minutiae 
devoted to painstaking analysis. There 
is little of the dramatic in the book; 
for the most part, the atmosphere is 
tense; the whole tale leads up with a 
mystifying expectancy to the accident 
that makes Dion the murderer of his 
son and throws him on the mercy of 
Cynthia through Rosamund’s newborn 
hatred of the very sight of him. 


Mr. Hichens would have us think that 
a good woman can do as much harm 
in her way as a bad one, and perhaps he 
is right. And yet the weak spot in his 
book is the character of Rosamund. At 
no time is she really convincing—her 
charms are spoken of by her husband, 
her family, outsiders, but for the reader, 
Rosamund does not live. Were Rosa- 
mund as real as Cynthia is real, the story 
must have taken a different bend entirely. 

We do not compare this book with “The 
Garden of Allah.” Comparison is not 
possible. “The Garden of Allah” was 
romance woven in the richest of tapes- 
tries. “In the Wilderness” is realism 
painted in the most vivid colors. The 
glamour is there, but it is used to hide 
ugliness rather than to enhance the beau- 
tiful. As a literary performance, we 
must admit even against our personal 
wishes, that this is a masterpiece in fic- 
tion. It places Hitchens with the big 
writers or modern times, and it will keep 
him there. 


Our Next Door Neighbors* 


ta ELEN’S BABIES” might have 
been the inspiration for this 
rollicking, jolly little book, just 
a tale of a family of youngsters with a 
scientific father and a literary mother, 
both so absent-minded that the children 
are left to bring up themselves. 

But children readily attach themselves, 
and this is the tale of how these particu- 
lar children did a deal of attaching and 
the results they accomplished. 

It is a delightful bit of entertaining 
story, something that can be enjoyed by 
young and old, sophisticated and un- 
sophisticated alike. 


The Thoroughbredt 


HIS is really little more than a 
pleasing novelette. One would 
say that it might be the noveli- 

zation of a very dainty drama. It has 
a touch of such books as “Come Out of 
the Kitchen!” and would make just such 
another delightful, inconsequent little 
play. 

One doesn’t care to go into the details 
of the story. That would be to spoil it 
for the reader. For it is worth reading— 


*Our Next Door Neighbors. By Belle 
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if you want a bit of pleasant, innocent 
diversion, an hour of delightful compan- 
ionship with a clean, honest, American 
hero and a plucky little American hero- 
ine—why, here you are. Mr. Webster 
tries to be a psychologist, and in “The 
Real Adventure” he succeeded in large 
measure. But the psychology of “The 
Thoroughbred” is a trifle, a sweet morsel, 
like a bit of French pastry with a cup 
of fragrant tea. 


The Tiger's Coat* 


E have a suspicion that Miss 
W Dejeans undertook too big a 

task when she started out to 
create the heroine of this story. She 
succeeds in giving us a queer mixture of 
the essentially childlike and not unlov- 
able, and the unscrupulous, exotic, in- 
herently evil that altogether becomes puz- 
zling. 

The girl with the tiger’s coat is too 
yellow to be convincing. In a “movie” 
she might pass muster; but the vampire 
woman has been done to death; the sinu- 
ous creature of the odd dance and the 
queer tawny hair and the yellow eyes 
has ceased to be a desirable or fascinat- 
ing figure. 

There is enough mystery in the tale 
to keep it interesting, but the ending is 
disappointing, and the apparent striving 
for effect spoils the impression of the 
story as a whole. Miss Dejeans has more 
than a touch of the morbid, and in the 
present instance she overdoes the would- 


be weird. 
Plundert 


HE author of “Loot” has followed 

I up that really clever tale with an- 

other not nearly so clever. “Plun- 
der” is more promise than fulfillment; 
after the first few chapters it becomes a 
series of episodes that lead, not up to a 
startling climax, but straight down to an 
anti-climax. 

This is a crook story, of course, but 
it does not deal with the professional 
thief; it weaves a tale around the figures 
of three great men of finance, thieves 
in a much larger way than even the 
thieves of “Loot” could be. For these 
are the men who control the food supply 
of the country. 


This might have been a big story, but 
Mr. Roche is a superficial writer at best. 
We have a suspicion that he is a writer 
of moving picture scenarios—at least his 
novels read that way. “Plunder” is jerky 
and episodic and unfinished—after work- 
ing up a situation to a point of real 
thrillingness, the author seems not to 
know what to do, and so simply does the 
first thing that pops into his mind. The 

*The Tiger’s Coat. By Elizabeth De- 
jeans. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 
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Masterman of the first chapter is real, 
the same man in the last chapter is not 
recognizable. He becomes an impotent, 
vague figure. 


Mag Pye* 


AG PYE, or Margaret Pye, as 
M her name was, is a kind of Pol- 

looly girl of the London tene- 
ment section. She is unique and likable, 
and the tale of her strange father, her 
mysterious friend, the woman with the 
burned face, and the rich people who 
take an interest in the child and help to 
develop her artistic talent, is more than 
ordinarily absorbing. The real London 
atmosphere is in the book; the people 
are live, immensely interesting people, 
and there is sufficient mystery to keep 
the reader excited over the possibilities. 


The Baroness Von Hutten needs no 
word of praise for her admirable manner 
of handling her material; her little book 
is human; it is full of smiles and tears— 
the tragedies are more hinted at than 
real, and like a good fairy story, “they 
all live happily thereafter.” 


The Postmaster's Daughtert 


R. TRACY writes an entertain- 
ing tale of mystery in this new 
book. It is the conventional de- 


tective story, with an English back- 
ground, a Scotland Yard expert and a 





Eleanor H. Porter 
Author of * The Road to Understanding” 


touch of romance that saves it from be- 
the stereotyped murder mystery. 

This is not a tale one can dilate upon 
because every word about it would threat- 





*Mag Pye. By Baroness Von Hutten 
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en to take away its charm of unexpected- 
ness. We cannot pretend that it is near- 
ly so good a book as others this author 
has done, but to the reader who looks for 
diversion only, who does not want to 
think after or during reading, “The Post- 
master’s Daughter” will make a definite 
and justifiable appeal. 


The Beetle* 


| 1 ERE is mystery with a vengeance. 
It is more than mystery; it is 
magic of the unexplainable type. 
One knows little more at the end than 


at the beginning, and yet one has held 
one’s breath over most of the episodes 


Sophie Kerr 
Author of “The Blue Envelope” 


and has felt the hair fairly rising on the 
head over some of the grewsome situa- 
tions. 

This is an appeal to the imagination. 
Poe at his best is not more steeped in 
the weird and the uncanny. It is a suc- 
cession of horrors, horrors relieved only 
by a certain picturesqueness that saves 
much of the tale from being sordid. 

There is no doubt of the skill with 
which the author manages his elusive 
material. He describes conjurer’s tricks 
as if they were indeed real. In fact, we 
cannot know but that they are real. 

The foundation of the story is found 
in the reputed horrors of the worship 
of the goddess Isis. The beetle, the sac- 
red scarab of Egypt, is made the symbol 


*The Beetle. By Richard Marsh. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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for the strange and awful deeds done, 
and is used as a sign to produce the 
requisite stages of terror. The introduc- 
tion of this Oriental element into the 
lives of a group of perfectly sane and 
to all appearances normal people in Lon- 
don, provides the basis for the real story. 
Out of that introduction come crime and 
lunacy and all manner of horrors, which 
are made more real by implication than 
they could be through actual close de- 
scription. 

This book has been compared to the 
work of Bram Stoker, “Dracula” for ex- 
ample. But it can scarcely be called the 
real literature that “Dracula” undoubt- 
edly is, though it must be conceded to 
Mr. Marsh that he is a master at the 
manipulation of unusual elements in the 
making of a mystery story. 


Too Much Efficiency* 


fom is a mixture of real humor and 
arrant foolishness. It is unfortu- 
nate that having begun his story 
so cleverly the author should have fallen 
into anti-climax in ending it. 

The scientific management of an Amer- 
ican millionaire’s domestic establishment 
ought to provide an excellent opportunity 
for a writer’s ingenuity and imagination. 
With a girl like Connie Brooke for hero- 
ine there was also a chance for romance 
of a more red-blooded type. As it is, H. 
Hedge, representing Economy and Effi- 
ciency, did brave battle with extravag- 
ance and waste in an up-to-date home, 
but he fell beneath the bright glances of 
Connie’s beautiful eyes and threw econ- 
omy and efficiency on to the scrap heap. 

It all makes an entertaining little tale, 
but one is left with the impression of 
weakness and haste in the working out 
of the concluding chapters. 


Regiment of Woment 


HIS is essentially a woman’s book. 
And it presents an entirely new 


theme most ably treated. The 
book bears all the earmarks of an ex- 
perienced writer, and yet we do not be- 
lieve that Miss Dane has written any 
other books. 

The story is a finely thought-out, ex- 
quisitely executed portrayal of the life 
of a modern teacher in relation to her 
pupils and other teachers. The main 
character in the book is a girl who 
teaches in an English private school, 
teaches because she wants to, and not 
because she has to. This woman at- 
tracts to her other girls and women; she 
deliberately cultivates one younger 
teacher and one pupil. She turns these 
two to her selfish ends in a way that is 

*Too Much Efficiency. By E. J. Rath. 
W. J. Watt. $1.35. 


+Regiment of Women. 
Dane. 





By Clemence 
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little short of remarkable. She takes all 
from them in affection and devotion that 
she can get and gives little in return— 
she plays one against the other, and she 
casts off the little girl pupil in a way 
that is responsible for the child’s ill- 
considered death. She meets her Water- 
loo when the younger teacher, who has 
been her slave, is conquered by a good 
man’s love and goes off to marry him. 

The picture of the morbid, almost un- 
healthy love that some girls have for 
an older woman, is wonderfully analyzed 
and described in the book. The charac- 
ter study is absorbing. There is no real 
action in the tale; it is serious and quiet 
and must be digested slowly, but for 
those who are interested in an earnest 
contemplation of the ways of women of 
a certain kind and class, this book con- 
tains more than a moderate quantity of 
enjoyment. 


Piccadilly Jim* 


R. WODEHOUSE has proved 
M himself a genius at clever farce. 

In “Piccadilly Jim’ he continues 
to live up to his reputation. 

To tell the story of “Jim” would be a 
mistake on the part of the reviewer— 
there is a touch, if no more, of mystery 
in the tale of Jimmy Crocker. Jimmy 
roused London, became a hero of the 
American yellow sheet and then laid 
siege to a red-headed girl’s heart. Jimmy 
had courage—of a kind. But the people 
Jimmy belonged to were as queer in their 
way as he was in his and Jimmy at last 
showed them how queer they were. 

There are situations of a delightfully 
novel variety in “Piccadilly Jim” and 
there are more laughs than one has found 
in a book for many a long day. 


The Road to Understanding? 


RS. PORTER writes better as 
M time goes on. As compared with 
her “Miss Billy” books and the 
“Pollyanna” stories, “Just David” and 
“The Road to Understanding” are really 
mature and finished work. The new 
book, as a matter of fact, is splendidly 
constructed and full of excellent char- 
acter study, carefully done. Naturally 
this is not a weighty story; it is just one 
of those human little tales the like of 
which happens now and again in real 
life, and Mrs. Porter makes us feel all 
the tears and enjoy all the laughter of it. 
Two young people who should not have 
married, but who do so in the face of 
every kind of opposition; a man accus- 
tomed to wealth and position, a girl who 
is ignorant and provincial—they make 
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the mess of things that such a union 
would be bound to make and spend the 
rest of their lives up to middle age try- 
ing to correct the mistake. 

After all, there is the right kind of 
stuff in both of them. They go their 
different ways and work out their salva- 
tions individually. Then the child, who 
has been brought up in the mother’s care, 
becomes the means of reconciliation. 

It is a very charming little tale, full 
of youth and love and the eternal strug- 
gle of trying to get at the secrets of life. 
Mrs. Porter handles it all in a way that 
gets our sympathy from the start and 
keeps us interested and anxious to the 
last page. 


The Stars in Their Courses* 


ATRICK is a boy who wins the 
Pp heart. First we are sorry for him, 

then we are anxious for him, and 
finally we love him. 

Patrick got what is called “a raw deal.” 
He had a father who hated him because 
of the wrong that his mother had done. 
Worse, while the father hated the son, he 
displayed all manner of affection for the 
boy’s cousin, his sister’s child, and he 
lets Iky replace Patrick in his life. 

Iky of course is entirely unworthy, but 
he is a good manager. He gets all that 
Patrick should have had, and then tries 
to unshoulder his own misdeeds on Pat- 
rick, Even the girl they both love is 
allowed to misjudge Patrick. 

But a new will is found and it is dis- 
covered that Patrick is to come into his 
own. Then we see the generosity with 
which he treats his weak-kneed cousin. 

It makes an entertaining tale, interest- 
ing chiefly for the way in which the char- 
acters develop. It has no great amount 
of action and no very deep emotional 
periods, but it has the quality of life- 
likeness, and a goodly share of human 
interest. 


The Stingy Receivert 


HIS is another Abbott novelette full 
of charm and humor. The eccen- 
tricities of a rich old woman who 

likes to play Lady Bountiful are offset 
by the romance of a delightful girl and 
a most interesting young man. It is 
“Molly Make Believe” over again put 
into a different kind of story, but making 
the heart warm with its rich humanness 
and keeping the interest awake with its 
lively episode and its pleasant humor. 
Mrs. Abbott has the knack of getting 
a good deal into a small space and we 
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leave “The Stingy Receiver” with the 
feeling that we have made a new set of 


friends. 
The Phoenix* 


OR a first novel this book displays 

undoubted merit. It is a finely 

worked out piece of domestic psy- 
chology, with a full-grown problem that 
is battled with faithfully and a climax 
that holds the elements of romance and 
the strength of dramatic force. 

A marriage made by an heiress with a 
talented young man of good family, after 
a disappointment that leaves the girl 
ready to marry almost any one—this is 
the foundation of the problem. 

A man who has been the pampered 
member of a family for years, who finds 
himself enormously rich through mar- 
riage, but who succumbs to the allure- 
ment of another fascinating woman— 
this is the bomb that tears the founda- 
tions asunder. 

A girl who has been spoiled, but to 
whom love and motherhood have brought 
compensation and knowledge—this is the 
builder who must reconstruct life out of 
the ruins. How she does it is the part 
of the story that shows real art and is 
invested with plenty of human feeling. 


Sudden Jimi 


UDDEN JIM earned his name sud- 
S denly. He had been just the usual 

young American man with a rich 
father, but he suddenly became a master 
of industry and with that a maker of 
romance in the interests of clothéspins. 

The story is a page out of business life, 
with its competition, its labor troubles, its 
struggles between weak and strong men 
for the mastery. Sudden Jim did his part 
to earn his title, and he made a success 
of a most hazardous undertaking. 

The girl in the story is the weakest 
point in the book. She is unusual, but 
she fails to convince. Mr. Kelland knows 
men, but he has a lot to learn about the 
character drawing of women. 


- The Call of the Bellsi 


NE is bound to be reminded of 

Harold Bell Wright’s novels in 

reading this book. It has the 
same free Western atmosphere, the same 
touch of the homely human, and the same 
favorite theme of man-building. 

Donald Brodie as a hobo is a pictur- 
esque figure. As a young working man 
*The Phoenix. By Constance M. War- 
ren. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.40. 
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miraculously redeemed from his evil ways, 
he is convincing. Then comes his rise to 
the position of trust that his work in 
saving another soul has brought to him, 
and now Donald becomes a big man, a 
real executive and a manager whose re- 
source saves a most desperate situation. 

Of course, there is a love story, and a 
very sweet one, which leaves the reader 
with a most pleasant impression when 
the book is done. 

Mr. Mitchell does a little more preach- 
ing in the book than one usually cares 
for, but he keeps his story going suffi- 
ciently well to make the preaching for- 


givable. 
The Gay Life* 


ILLY NIPCHEN is a new character 
J in fiction. She is of the Pollyooly 

variety, a bit toughened, a great deal 
Americanized and much more grown-up. 
Jilly takes matters into her own hands 
when a sick little brother demands more 
care than her. father and mother, out of 
their slender resources, can give. 

In other words, Jilly goes on the stage. 
And she has the kind of struggle that 
girls who go on the stage are likely to 
have. Jilly had talent, oh, yes, but the 
opportunity to display the. talent was 
long in coming. 

But Jilly is endowed with American 
grit, American optimism and a big faith 
in her own ultimate destiny. And events 
justify that faith. 

This is a bit of real life very vividly 
pictured. Jilly Nipchen will not let us 
forget her soon. 


The Blue Envelopet 


O be a young society belle even in 

] a small town, to have been brought 

up to all kinds of luxuries, and 
then to learn that your father has left 
instructions in his will that you must 
learn some business and with a working 
capital of fifteen dollars a week find a 
way to support yourself for two years, is 
to get something of a jolt. 

But Leslie is game. She goes in for 
stenography, learns the secretary busi- 
ness and secures employment with a 
queer chap who invents explosives. And 
that’s how she comes to get into a mix-up 
with some crooks who want to steal her 
employer’s gunpowder formula. 

We do not wish to tell the rest. Things 
move in the book with startling rapidity, 
and there is a surprise in every chapter. 
Also, there develops a romance and Les- 
lie learns that having to earn her own 
living wasn’t such a bad idea after all. 
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Dunsany the Dramatist* 
T IS rather inconsistent to begin a 
review by saying that we are glad 
we have such a book as this, and yet 
that we do not feel the time is ripe for 
a book on Lord Dunsany. We are glad, 
because anything which will throw light 
on an interesting personality is wel- 
come; and we are regretful because we 
do not think that the author of a few 
one-act plays, and a few volumes of 
short stories, has done sufficient to jus- 
tify exploiting too profoundly whatever 
philosophic point of view he may have 
regarding life. 

Lord Dunsany has been all the rage 
in the Little Theaters of this country. 
He has been played more in America 
than he has been abroad, and since No- 
vember the New York public has had 
the advantage of seeing his “King Argi- 
menes,” his?“Gods of the Mountain,” his 
“The Queerf’s Enemies,” as well as “The 
Golden Doom,” “The Glittering Gate,” 
“The Lost Silk Hat,” “A Night at an 
Inn,” and “The Tents of the Arabs.” 
There has been widespread interest in 
his work. The little plays have been 
analyzed until admirers of them believe 
they have discovered the whole secret 
of Dunstany’s technique. 

Yet, as we see by Mr. Bierstadt’s bib- 
liography, little has been written here- 
tofore regarding Dunsany. We have to 
look to the dramatist’s work for any 
self-revelation unless we read between 
the lines of his most interesting corre- 
spondence with Mr. Stuart Walker, which 
Mr. Bierstadt, very wisely, includes in 
his volume. We are inclined to agree 
with Dunsany when he says that there 
is nothing hidden or deep in his plays, 
that what he intends always is to tell 
a story, and to tell it in his own way, 
to adhere to an atmosphere which is 
created out of an imagination rich in 
trickery and in the ability to create a 
new shudder. 

Mr. Bierstadt brings out, in the course 
of his analysis, the excellencies of this 
style, although personally we cannot see 
wherein his style is so distinctive as to 
be called great in the sense that many 
others greater than Dunsany are great... 

Mr. Bierstadt has approached his sub- 
ject from the standpoint of a devotee and 
in accord with the enthusiasm of the 
devotee he has been inclined to over-state 
his admiration for Dunsany, even as in 
some respects he has been inclined to 
over-emphasize certain technical defects 
in the plays. Our attitude is this: that 


*Dunsany the Dramatist. By Edward 
Hale Bierstadt. Illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


Lord Dunsany has mastered the tech- 
nique of the one-act play, although he 
has not always been able to sustain that 
mastery in the plays we have seen. He 
has developed, and Mr. Bierstadt sug- 
gests this, although he does not state it 
definitely, a mannerism as distinct as the 
mannerism of Poe, but his machinery 
does not result in as keen a shudder as 
Poe’s machinery does. 

After Lord Dunsany has returned 
from the war, and resumes his literary 
work, we shall be interested to find out 
whether he will remain content with the 
unlocated locality of imagination, whether 
he will remain satisfied with associating 
among gods that have no human sym- 
pathy, and with depicting people who 
have no well-defined characteristics. 

Mr. Bierstadt feels this, we believe, 
although he has been careful to throw 
his weight on the side of appreciation. 
His book is rightly an appreciation of 
the art of Dunsany. We think he is 
happiest when he is telling the stories of 
the plays themselves. It is when he 
tries to measure Dunsany’s philosophy 
that he gets beyond his depths, there 
being an inclination on his part to gen- 
eralize and to define terms not always 
convincing in their definition. Whatever 
personal data has come to his hand he 
has utilized in an effective way to give 
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a picture of Dunsany, although he makes 
us feel that there was scant material to 
draw from. Unfortunately, war condi- 
tions kept him from correspondence with 
Mr. Yeats, who was the first inspiration 
behind Dunsany in his literary work, 
and with Lord Dunsany himself. 

On the whole, however much we may 
differ with Mr. Bierstadt regarding his 
valuation of Dunsany in matters of style 
and relative position in literature, the 
book is timely and fills the immediate 
purpose excellently well. In regard to 
the format, the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the richness of the volume 
they have manufactured. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


ite Fountains* 


NE~does not have to know his 
O name. One has but to read 
O’Brien’s poems to know that he 
is a Celt and an Irishman; for his poems 
breathe of that passionate love of Na- 
ture; they reveal the exquisite delicacy 
of expression, the gossamer beauty of 
imagery, spirtuality and restraint inher- 
ent in the Celt. 
This little volume of his verse, “White 
Fountains,” consists of two odes and a 


*White Fountains. By Edward J. 
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number of lyrics. The odes, “Flesh” and 
“Flower,” are very beautiful and full of 
the reverential spirit essentially Celtic, 
that joyous love and reverence of life, 
tinged always by a minor strain, a 
quality emphasizing the near kinship of 
tears and laughter, of sorrow and joy, of 
the spiritual and material world. 

It is in his lyrics that O’Brien sings his 
sweetest and his best; for lyric song and 
its abandon is more the especial province 
of the Celt than the more conventional 
form of the ode. Among the most ex- 
quisite of these are “The Piping Moun- 
tainy Man,” that literally sings itself, 
and “Magic,” so rich in imagery, so over- 
flowing of the dancing, lilting spirit of 
the springtime and its poignant beauty. 
“To an April Skylark,” “Song,” “The 
Brim,” “Michael Pat,” “Aran Cradle 
Song,” “The Shroud,” “The Drifting 
Man” and “The Last Piper” portrays 
another phase of the Celt, the awe of 
death, of the supernatural, that mingling 
of reverential awe of nature and of the 
unseen. Altogether, “White Fountains” 
is a charming and delightful, if slender, 
collection of verse, and Edward J. 
O’Brien, a Celtic singer, a poet of prom- 


we. Eugenie M. Fryer. 


The Broken W ing* 


N THIS latest collection of poems, 

entitled “The Broken Wing,” by the 

Hindu poet, Sarojini Naidu, it is in- 
teresting to note the influence of the 
West on her work. While one finds the 
imagery of India, the spirituality, the 
poignant sadness of the Hast, one finds 
also a new note that is wholly Western 
and significant; for it suggests that the 
woman of India is awakening once more, 
but this time her awakening has come, 
consciously or unconsciously, through her 
contact with the West and Western 
thought and ideas. 

The deep mysticism, the impersonal 
fervency so essentially Eastern, has given 
place to the more personal passionate 
quality of the West. Especially is this 
true of her poems gathered together un- 
der the sub-title of “The Temple: A Pil- 
grimage of Love.” “Memorial Verses’ 
contain the poems most Eastern in 
thought, expression and form. “The 
Prayer of Islam,” “In Salutation of My 
Father’s Spirit,” “Kali the Mother” all 
breathe of the spirit of India, its love, 
its faith, its patriotism. It is when this 
Eastern singer pours out her heart in her 
passionate love songs, that one feels the 
subtle blending of East with West. “June 
Sunset,” “The Vision of Love,” “The De- 
sire of Love,” “Love’s Guerdon” reveal 
a personal expression of passion that 
harks of the Occident, this passionate 
quality bringing a new note into the 
poetry of India. 


*The Broken Wing. By Sarojini Naidu. 
John Lane Company. $1.25. 


Sarojini Naidu’s poems are rich in col- 
or, yet shot with a delicacy, an evanes- 
cence giving to her nature pictures a 
shimmering quality that is very exquisite, 
making them pulsate with life. They 
possess also a singing quality and beauty 
of rhythm suggestive of the haunting 
magic of the music of the East. The 
imagery, thought, phrasing and subtle 
beauty of expression proclaim Sarojini 
Naidu a poet, a poet of India, of the 
East. Yet into her singing has crept a 
strain of the West likewise. In the light 
of the world War, it is interesting to 
note, that with the renascent conscious- 
ness of the woman of India has come this 
unconscious drawing together of the 
Orient and the Occident. The world 
has need of this fusion of vision and of 


ideals. Eugenie M. Fryer. 


The Son of Man* 


ROM “Depreciations,” published a 

F number of months ago, the reader 

learned that B. Russell Herts has 

a pen not to be lightly ignored, and will, 

therefore, turn with interest to his re- 
cent drama, “The Son of Man.” 

Now Mr. Herts has gone in for a pro- 
digious undertaking. He was motivated 
by a desire to create “a work of art that 
should exhibit the world’s greatest figure 
in a fresh and vital and inspiring way 
to the people of today.” But when we 
recall how, during centuries, the life and 
work of Jesus were almost the only 
source of artistic inspiration, and how 
utterly familiar is all the material re- 
lating to the great Teacher that could 
possibly be gathered together, we readily 
understand how difficult is the task of 
anyone who could attempt to pour new 
wine into the old bottles. If, therefore, 
we say that in “The Son of Man” there 
is a lack of strength we should have 
expected from the writer of “Deprecia- 
tions,” we wonder at the same time if 
perhaps the fault is not with Mr. Herts, 
but that simply it can’t be done—that the 
familiarity of the theme must inevitably 
rob the work of power, no matter what 
the treatment. Shavian irreverence 
might succeed in putting a diverting 
twist into the character analysis of the 
central figure and the surrounding ones: 
but it is hard to conceive of any serious 
work that could really give to it the vigor 
of freshness. We try to think how it 
would strike a reader (if such were con- 
ceivable) who had never heard of Jesus, 
Mary, the Mother, and Mary of Magdala, 
John, Peter, Judas and Pilate; but it re- 
quires too great an effort of imagination 
to project ourselves into the state of such 
a reader for the unhampered artistic es- 
timate which would then become possible. 

When Jesus says, “Father, forgive 


*The Son of Man. A Drama in Four 
Acts. By B. Russell Herts. Frank Shay. 
$1.09. 
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them, for they know not what they do,” 
we realize that it is the profoundest of 
ethical truths. But then we have realized 
it, in just those words, for many years; 
it leaves us unmoved when we encounter 
it in Mr. Herts’ play. The same failure 
to rouse enthusiastic conviction attends 
upon the assurance that “the last shall 
be first” and vice versa; that “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof;” that - 
“to him: who hath shall be given and 
from him who hath not shall be taken 
away.” 

Mr. Herts has shown a goodly amount 
of ingenuity in the hanging together of 
his facts, and in the interweaving of the 
well-known sayings of Jesus. And he 
has also demonstrated a good working 
knowledge of dramatic construction. 
Perhaps another attempt wherein Mr. 
Hertz will not be handicapped, as in this 
one, by the nature of his subject, will 
reveal him to be a dramatist of power, as 
he is an essayist. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Mount Rainier* 


HIS is the record of explorations 

centering around Mount Rainier. 

Every year this famous mountain 
is visited by hundreds of thousands of 
tourists, and parallel with this ever- 
growing popularity is the steadily-in- 
creasing progress being made in scientific 
investigations that cover the rocks, the 
glaciers and the flora. 


The book is chronologically arranged, 
beginning with the finding and naming 
of the mountain, the first recorded trip 
through the Naches Pass in 1841, the 
first attempted and first achieved ascent 
of the mountain, and coming down to 
the impressions of recerit travelers who 
have found the great mountain fascinat- 
ing. 

There are beautiful pictures in the 
book. The editor is the professor of 
history in the University of Washington. 


Things I Remembert 


R. WHITMAN is a political 
M writer whose activities took him 


into many centers in Europe. 
There he gained impressions, learned 
facts, and made the acquaintance of 
many men and women, all of which he 
now puts into a book of reminiscences. 
As special correspondent for the New 
York “Herald,” he was admitted to places 
not usually accessible to the traveler and 
hence his views of things European are 
full of valuable knowledge. Especially 
now, when all eyes are turned East, these 
recollections of days in Vienna, in Saloni- 





*Mount Rainier. By Edmond S. 
Meany. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
+Things I Remember. By Sidney 
Whitman. F. A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 
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ca and Constantinople, in Warsaw during 
revolt and in Moscow during revolution, 
are full of enlightening passages to the 
general reader. 

The book contains pictures of Strauss, 
von Bismarck, Carmen Sylva, von Biilow, 
Daudet, W. T. Stead and others of whom 
Mr. Whitman writes with deep color 
and vivid reproductive quality. 


Italy, France and Britain” 
G. WELLS has invested his 
book, “Italy, France and Britain 

* at War,” with all his splendid 
graphic and interpretative power, por- 
traying not only an authoritative resumé 
of conditions in these countries at war, 
but also revealing with a seer’s clarity 
of vision the inner currents that are 
leavening these three allied countries 
who are fighting for a great ideal—the 
preservation to mankind of civilization, 
of brotherhood, of those things of the 
spirit which is life itself. 

In this series of impressions, he 
dwells first upon the “Passing of the 
Effigy,” the Nietzschean superman, the 
“antic Personage” and the coming of the 

, true superman, “a species who rises not 
by thrusting up peaks, but by brimming 
up as a flood does”; and thus we get not 
“an epidemic of personages, but the dis- 
appearance of the Personage in the uni- 
versal ascent.” The King of Italy, Cas- 
telnau, and especially Joffre, are of this 
true type of superman. It is these men 
who regard the war as an inundation 
of a flood that first must be scientifically 
damned to stop the rush, and then by 
organization be pushed back. 

Perhaps for graphic description, the 
finest and most dramatic chapter in the 
book is “The Mountain War” in which 
the author tells of the marvelous work of 
the Italian Alpini in capturing the crests 
of the Dolomites; “The War Landscape,” 
“Old Arms for New,” “Tanks” all show 
the wide scope of Mr. Wells’ travels at 
the Front, the keen, comprehensive grasp 
of his mind. Yet he is primarily a 
thinker, and it is the psychological prob- 
lems the War presents that really inter- 
est him most. “The Yielding Pacifist,” 
“Social Changes in Progress,’ “Do They 
Really Think?” “The Ending of the 
War” with its industrial problems as 
well as social, “The Religious Revival” 
set one thinking even if one does not 
always accept the author’s deductions. 
It is this challenge to think in Wells 
that is so stimulating; and the world is 
in need of men who force us to think. It 
is this that makes this book of Mr. Wells 
more than a mere authoritative record. 
It is of notable importance because it is 
the work of a man who has seen condi- 
tions at first hand, who recognizes the in- 


*Italy, France and Britain at War. 
By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 
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evitableness of basis changes, and who 
is looking into the future, at the prob- 
lems it will bring and their possible so- 
lution. His conclusions are that “only 
through a complete simplification of re- 
ligion, in its fundamental idea, to a 
world-wide realization of God as the 
King of the heart and of all mankind, 
setting aside monarchy and national 
egotism altogether, can mankind come to 
any certain happiness and_ security.” 
While this is no new solution, it is in- 
spiring to hear its reiteration so strongly 
sounded by Mr. Wells. It is the essence 
of Christ’s teaching of nineteen years 
ago which men in their materialism have 
temporarily forgotten and cast aside only 
to be brought back to a renewed real- 
ization by some direful calamity, this 
time the unheeded warning of the Ti- 
tanic disaster followed by the cataclysm 
of 1914. 

Like “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” 
this book reveals a tremendous growth 
in Mr. Wells as a result of the War. One 
sees a deepening as well as a broadening 
of his vision, particularly in his attitude 
toward religious belief. Perhaps time 
will wipe out his still bitter and often- 
times unjust prejudice toward all orth- 
odox forms of belief. To keep the es- 
sence of religion pure and undefiled is, 
as he says, a crying need; but that es- 
sence, like the deep unspoken thought, 
must be clothed in order to reveal in 
perfection its beauty and its truth. Mr. 
Wells, master of expression, must rec- 


ognize this. Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Russia in 1916* 


N TAKING up this thin volume, 

I “Russia in 1916,” readers will natu- 

rally think that such a subject could 

not be adequately treated in so limited 

a space. But anything that Stephen 

Graham has to say on Russia is worth 
while. 

A glance at the preface makes his pur- 
pose clear. If to accomplish such a pur- 
pose is success, then Mr. Graham has 
succeeded, for his little book will cer- 
tainly do its share toward keeping Eng- 
land in touch with her great ally. 

The author has not put into this vol- 
ume that wealth of detail which enriched 
his other books on Russia. It does not 
possess the unique value of the earlier 
“With the Russian Pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem.” It does not go into a discussion 
of the problems to be met and solved by 
Russia of today, as did “Russia and the 
World.” But back of the brief account 
one feels the profound knowledge of con- 
ditions and sympathetic understanding 
of Russian national character that found 
a fuller expression in “The Way of Mar- 
tha and the Way of Mary.” 


*Russia in 1916. By Stephen Graham. 
The Macmillan Company. 





In the sketch of the author’s journey 
from Newcastle to Russia’s new “dark 
haven,” this modern Qdysseus, this kind- 
lier Borrow makes a study not only of 
the cities and ports through which he 
passes, but also of the minds of the men 
whom he met in the course of his wan- 
derings. 

The very names of his halting places 
on this journey are replete with the ro- 
mance and mystery of the North. First 
comes Bergen where he stayed three 
days. Then the slow journey up the coast 
of Norway with stops at various fishing 
villages. In Hammerfast, “apparently 
all men and no women” with its “forest 
of masts in the harbor” and “pervading 
smell of cod liver oil,” he heard English 
spoken with an American accent. He 
found grayness and desolation in this 
most northern town in Europe. From 
the cold and snowy Vardo, battered by 
terrific gales, he set sail from the won- 
derful new port upon whose development 
Russia is building such hopes. Not new 
in one sense, for from the beginning of 
time the waves of the wild northern 
ocean have stormed the barriers of this 
natural haven. But of what use is the 
best harbor in the world, even if the Gulf 
Stream does keep it open all the year 
around, if there is no way to cross the 
hundreds of miles of boggy plains, which 
are largely under water the few months 
they are not frozen solid. The reader is 
given a glimpse of the Herculean task of 
laying a railroad over this frozen tun- 
dra. Added to the all but insuperable 
engineering difficulties, much of the work 
has to be-done by torch light. Will the 
time come when Russia really - faces 
north? 


Archangel, that was six years ago a 
“dreamy, lifeless, melancholy port,” Mr. 
Graham found a wide-awake, bustling 
town. “All the ships of the world find 
anchorage in her harbor, and motley 
crowds throng her streets.” Before the 
War fifty vessels a year entered this port. 
During the year just passed five thousand 
ships found refuge there. 

In the easy familiar style of a well- 
written letter, Mr. Graham comments 
upon the cost of living since the War. 
He shows what the War has meant to the 
peasants in the country districts, and 
what it has meant to members of the no- 
bility. From a letter written by a Rus- 
sian Count, who has passed many months 
in a German prison, he quotes: “I think 
of the day of deliverance as something 
so remote and so beautiful that I com- 
pare it with our resurrection from 
death.” 

He comments upon the effect of the 
present War upon the literatures of the 
various countries involved and in his 
characteristically fair way, notes the out- 
standing features of Russian literature 
during the past year. To those interest- 
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ed in Russia’s remarkable stand on the 
question of the sale of alcoholic liquors, 
the chapter on “Without Vodka, Beer, or 
Wine” will be of especial interest. 

It is always a pleasure to read Mr. 
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Graham’s opinions and impressions of 
this land he loves so well. He has climb- 
ed beyond the foot-hills of prejudice and 
reports with a nice sense of justice the 
good and bad alike. He looks beyond 


the immediate evil to the ultimate good. 
Seldom is one given the opportunity of 
spending a few hours more profitably 
than in reading “Russia in 1916.” 
Elizabeth Donaldson, 


Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


Seventy-One Years of a 


Guardsman's Life* 


ENERAL SIR GEORGE HIG- 
ge GINS, at the age of ninety, has 
written one of the most attractive 
volumes of military reminiscences that 
have appeared for a long time, and one 
which at this period is peculiarly interest- 
ing as revealing England’s habitual state 
of muddle in war-time. The Crimean sec- 
tion of the book is solidly based on the 
letters the author wrote home to his par- 
ents, and which by happy chance have 
been preserved intact. The story of the 
campaign, as viewed on the spot by a 
regimental officer, undoubtedly supports 
the opinion that it came near to being 
a military catastrophe as well as a politi- 
cal blunder; and that such success as it 
attained was due to the courage and en- 
durance of the troops in the face of the 
most deplorable incompetence at the War 
Office and in the higher command. 

The author’s earliest recollections take 
us back to the days when Belgravia was 
on the outskirts of the town, and foot- 
pads made the road to Kensington un- 
safe. His father, a lieutenant-colonel of 
the Guards, was the first to live in Wal- 
ton Crescent, and his mother, as a young 
girl in Wimpole street, often saw Nel- 
son coming to call upon their neighbor, 
Lord Hood. Sir George went to Eton in 
1839, under Hawtrey, and learned some 
Latin and Greek. He received a com- 
mission in the Grenadier Guards in 1845, 
and on presenting himself at the Tower 
was received by the old quartermaster 
with the remark, “I was your father’s 
color-sergeant at the battle of Corunna.” 
Sir George’s first taste of serious mili- 
tary work was in 1848, when troops were 
secretly concentrated in London to over- 
awe the Chartists, and the Guards were 
hidden in Milbank Prison for some days. 
He became adjutant in 1851, and was on 
duty at Wellington’s funeral the follow- 
ing year. 

In 1853, he and a fellow-officer were 
sent to report on sites for camps at 
Aldershot and Chobham. General Gough 
thought Chobham unsuitable, but his ad- 
vice was ignored, and nine thousand men 


*Seventy-one Years of a Guardsman’s 
Life. By General Sir George Higgins. 
Smith, Elder and Company. 


collected there for maneuvers. They had 
a very primitive commissariat and no 
transport; and the Staff managed the 
field day so badly as to excite the laughter 
of a Russian General of Staff who was 
present. The author thinks that the Rus- 


sian report on Chobham may have led the 


Czar Nicholas to conclude, as another 
monarch has done since, that our “con- 
temptible little Army” might be safely 
ignored. Six months later, the politicians 
had decided that we could fight Russia, 
and the Grenadier Guards, as part of the 
expeditionary force of thirty thousands, 
were sent out to Malta on the way to 
Turkey. The French troops were sent to 
Galliopoli, and after a long delay the 
Guards found transports to take them to 
Scutari. 

A curious incident at Scutari reminds 
us that, as in the Peninsula, some sol- 
diers’ wives accompanied their husbands 
to the front. One of these women “had 
lost her way while returning to bar- 
racks at Scutari, and inquired of a Turk- 
ish soldier by means of signs and ges- 
tures. Not being able clearly to under- 
stand his directions she took his arm, and 
made him escort her. On the road they 
met two Turkish women, who, the in- 
stant they saw the Turk arm in arm 
with the infidel, unveiled too, darted at 
him, abused and spit at him. The poor 
man in a horrid fright tried to make a 
bolt of it, but the English dame would 
not hear of it, and without a moment’s 
hesitation ‘went for’ the Turkish fair 
ones, knocked them both down and black- 
ened both their eyes. After which she 
triumphantly resumed the arm of the 
Turkish soldier, and returned to the bar- 
racks.” 

The author describes very fully the 
terrible Crimean campaign, the cholera 
epidemic, which more than decimated the 
forces, and the lack of medicines and of 
comforts for the sick. The alleged weak- 
ness of Lord Raglan, the British com- 
mand, and the inefficiency of the Staff 
and of the supply officers at home were 
thought to be contributary causes of the 
suffering that ensued. As an eye-wit- 
ness of Balaclava, the author attributes 
the sacrifice of the Light Brigade mainly 
to the notorious ill-will existing between 
Lord Lucan, the Divisional Commander, 
and his Brigadier, Lord Cadogan. He 


met Nolan on the way with the fatal 
message, and thought “that under stress 
of some great excitement he had lost 
self-command.” Nolan was known to 
hold “exaggerated views on the capability 
of cavalry to perform a daring act.” At 
Inkerman, Sir George was in the thick 
of it. Writing home after it he said, 
“However, it was a day for English to 
boast of, not English generals. The less 
said about generalship the better. We 
began by being shamefully surprised, for 
which two officers of the Second Division 
are alone responsible. We fought for 
our lives and our camp, and no one re- 
ceived an order from any one.” By Jan- 
uary, the Guard was reduced to an ef- 
fective of three hundred men. Two 
months later, when some of the sick had 
recovered it could muster six hundred 
and seventy men. One interesting duty 
that fell to the author’s lot was to take 
charge of the American mission, which 
included both McClellan and Robert E. 
Lee. Sir George returned home with his 
battalion—the only one out of twenty- 
four officers who had gone out with it 
two years before. 


Lady Login's Recollections* 


“eo HIS very readable book is the 
work of Lady Login’s daughter, 
and, in addition to being the 
biography of a very interesting person, 
introduces us to n-any who played great 
parts in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Lady Login, by birth a Camp- 
bell, of Kinloch, went out ‘to India to stay 
with a soldier brother and several mar- 
ried sisters, and very soon after married 
a distinguished surgeon, John Login, who 
a few years after exchanged his profes- 
sion for high political employment in 
Kabul, at Lahore, and elsewhere. In 
1848, Login was installed as Governor 
of Lahore, and guardian of young Du- 
leep Singh, at that time a very lovable, 
intelligent and handsome boy of twelve 
years of age, and it is with the relations 


‘of the Logins to this lad, who was at 


first so delightful, and later such a source 
of bewildering difficulty to the British 
and the Indian Government, that the 


*Lady Login’s Recollections. Court 
Life and Camp Life, 1820-1904. By E. 
Dalhousie Login. Smith, Elder. 
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early chapters’ of the book are occupied. 

We can only draw attention to one 
event of general interest in connection 
with the famous Koh-i-noor diamond, 
which belonged to Duleep Singh’s family 
before it was annexed as the principal 
‘jewel of the British Crown. 


When Duleep Singh, at the Queen’s 
Palace, was given the newly-cut Koh-i- 
noor to examine, after struggling long 
with ill-concealed emotion, he handed it 
back to the Queen with the words, “It 
is to me, Madame, the greatest pleasure 
thus to have the opportunity as a loyal 
subject of myself tendering to my Sover- 
eign the Koh-i-noor.” Lady Login re- 
marks that these words brought to a close 
one of the most excruciatingly uncom- 
fortable quarters of an hour that she ever 
passed; for everybody there, witnessing 
the passion written in the Maharajah’s 
face, thought it quite possible that he 
might at least fling the stone out of the 
window if he did nothing worse. Another 
young Indian royalty placed under the 
charge of Lady Login was the Princess 
Gouramma, daughter of the Rajah of 
Coorg, a delightful child, who was 
brought up a Christian, developed a very 
amiable character, and in due time mar- 
ried Lady Login’s brother, Colonel John 
Campbell. Queen Victoria took a deep 
interest in the little girl, and naturally 
saw a great deal of Lady Login for many 
years. The stories which arose out of 
this intimacy form one of the most amus- 
ing sides of the book, and throw fresh 
light on the various sides of the Queen’s 
character. For instance: On January 
27, 1859, Lady Login was bidden to bring 
the little Princess to luncheon, and after 
the meal, while the Princess played with 
the Royal children, Lady Login had a 
business interview with her Majesty, af- 
terwards she was taken by a gentleman- 
in-waiting through one of the galleries. 
when suddenly there was a noise of 
opening doors and a ery “The Queen! 
The Queen!” “Our guide at once mo- 
tioned us to stand aside and, at the same 
moment, a door at the further end of 
the apartment was flung wide, and now 
the cry came in stentorian tones, while 
the Lord Chamberlain appeared, running 
backward with extraordinary agility, to 
keep pace with the Sovereign, whom he 
was ceremoniously ushering—thus show- 
ing that it was an errand of state that 
she was on. For the Queen, whom we 
had so lately parted from in calm dig- 
nity, was flying with the eagerness of a 
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young girl, and so rapid was her move- 
ment, and so joyous her expression, it 
was plain that her suite had much diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with her speed. 
Catching sight of me in the distance, 
she suddenly waved aloft a telegraph 
form that she was holding in her hand— 
ominous missive usually, in those far-off 
days—and called out in triumphant tones, 
unheeding the shocked expression of her 
attendants at such unconventionality: 
‘Lady Login! Lady Login! I am a grand- 
mother!!’” A grandmother for the first 
time, and the child was—the Kaiser Wil- 
helm! 


More Tales by Polish 


Authors* 


EMEMBERING Sienkiewicz and 
R Joseph Conrad, one feels sure 
that there must be good fiction 
written in Poland, and the two volumes 
of Polish stories issued by Miss Benecke 
go far to prove it. Two of the names 
that appeared in the first volume (is- 
sued in December, 1915) are to be found 
in the second also—Adam Szymanski and 
Waclaw Sieroszewski. 

In Szymanski’s “Maciej the Mazur” 
the engrossing topic is the homesickness 
of the Poles in Siberia, and the same 
topic is treated in “The Two Prayers.” 
Sieroszewski’s story in the new volume 
increases the awe that one cannot but 
feel at the vastness and complexity of 
Russia. We read of strange and kingly 
savages, of blood-feuds, of days spent in 
traveling over the snow in dog-drawn 
sledges, of frozen seas and fearful storms. 
We trade in furs and give fire-water in 
exchange. It is all as remote and roman- 
tic as can be, wildly exciting and adven- 
turous. Yet it is, we feel as we read, a 
plain tale of things that actually do hap- 
pen, and happen today, in that incredible, 
illimitable country called Russia. Szy- 
manski’s Yakuts seem strange enough, 
the Chuckchee of Sieroszewski are as 
much stranger as they are noble. 

The other stories are taken from au- 
thors not included in the first volume. 
The longest and the most striking is “The 
Returning Wave,” by Boleslaw Prus, 
whose real name seems to be Alexander 
Glowacki. Setting aside its engrossing 
interest, it has its informative value as 
a picture of German influence in Poland. 


e *More Tales by Polish ‘Authors. Trans- 


lated by Else C. M. Benecke and Marie 
Busch. Oxford : Blackwell. 





The scene is the cotton mil of a huge 
blonde beast from Brandenburg, a man 
of enormous power of body and will, of 
enormous greed and appetite, ruthlessly 
exploiting the simple and ignorant Pol- 
ish factory hands, pilling up money 
sweated from their excessive labor, and 
allowing it all to be squandered on riot- 
ous living by his exceedingly unpleasant 
only son. Gottlieb Adler is a powerful 
presentment of a ruthless, soulless brute. 
That he has sacrificed his own desires 
for a life of gross pleasure in order to 
indulge his son in what himself had re- 
linquished is no merit in him. He preferred 
to be vicariously hoggish in the person 
of his heir. The balance is steadied a 
little by the bland benevolence and moral 
courage of another German, the Protes- 
tant pastor, Boehme. The story offers 
an illuminating comment on Polish ex- 
perience of German penetration. 


Stefan Zeromski’s “The Stronger Sex” 
takes the loneliness of those who come 
from colleges in large towns to work at 
their professions in small country towns. 
They are beset by boredom, by lack of 
intelligent neighbors, by the petty dis- 
honesties and low ideals of provincial 
life. The doctor in Zeromski’s story 
came to his work as a young man with 
high ideals and a keen desire to do good. 
Little by little he has slipped into idle- 
ness and inert complaisance with his 
neighbor’s ways. And against this is 
set a girl, a school teacher, who has kept 
her ideals in a smaller place even than 
the town, and goes to her death with the 
flag still flying. Hence comes the ironi- 
cal title of the story, which, like all the 
stories in this book, is marked by ability 
in suggesting and maintaining the at- 
mosphere in which its events take place. 


In “The Trial,” by Wladyslaw Rey- 
mont, we see the Polish peasant, ill and 
dishonestly governed, yet blindly mov- 
ing towards a clearer conception of his 
own right and dignity, taking the law 
into his own hands, and—his methods 
being necessarily brutal—beating to death 
in the church porch two notorious thieves, 
whom the corrupt police had failed to 
punish. A brutal business, indeed; yet 
the author contrives to preserve the 
grand air of a primitive justice. The men 
and women are not bloodthirsty and vin- 
dictive so much as clumsy but impressive 
figures of mere justice; and in their very 
simplicity lies some of the pitifulness 
which is the prominent quality in a tale 
of horrible doings. 














New York Dramatic Offerings 


A Real American Con- 


tribution 


T SEEMS almost incongruous to say 
I that one of the most original con- 
tributions to American drama is a 
Chinese play. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that Hazelton and Benrimo’s “The Yel- 
low Jacket” is one of the rarest bits of 
imaginative work done for our stage in 
many years. 

Since its first production, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1912, it has had an interesting 
and precarious existence. For “The 
Yellow Jacket,” when it was first given 
to the jaded taste of Broadway, was 
caviare to the many who were puzzled 
somewhat by the conventions of the Chi- 
nese stage as brought forth by these two 
authors. The public could not reconcile 
the curious manner with the very beau- 
tiful poetry of the lines. 

The consequence is 


“The Yellow 





From “Shirley Kaye™ 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Jacket” had to be talked about for many 
a day before people had their curiosity 
awakened. But even in 1912, one recog- 
nized in the character of the Property 
Man a rare bit of silent humor; for he 
moves through the play, attending to his 
business in a dumb, though nonetheless, 
eloquent way. 

“The Yellow Jacket” has recently been 
revived by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn with 
all its delicacy of costume, all its ap- 
parent grotesqueness. It is as fresh and 
as beautiful as ever. An evening with 
Hazelton and Benrimo in this humor is 
a rare one indeed. And, after five years’ 
time, I find the play as striking as on 
first viewing it. Our imaginations are 
quickened to a fine sense, and the dif- 
ferent scenes which show the adventures 
of Wu Hoo Git are consummated with 
a simplicity which has not yet made its 
way in the general run of theatrical pro- 
ductions. 

The clever manipulation of Chinese 
theatrical eccentricity is used in this 
play with exquisite balance, and in no 
way does it detract from the complete 
understanding of the human and poetic 
qualities of the story. I must say that, 
on seeing it a second time, I could more 
readily give myself over to the beauty 
of the poetry and of the plot, knowing 
what I had to expect in the way of the 
interesting and curious Chinese para- 
phernalia. 

In “The Yellow Jacket” one begins to 
understand how quickening an imagina- 
tive drama is to the imagination of an 
audience. One readily appreciates the 
vitality of an Elizabethan audience 
which could imagine all the scenic pos- 
sibilities of Shakespearian plays better 
without having to clutter the stage with 
externals. 

When Wu Hoo Git and his pretty little 
sweetheart enter the imaginary flower 
boat, the stage directions read, “He gets 


into the boat with Chow Wan. After 
he has settled, two assistants with poles 
pretend to row the boat. Musician rubs 
two pieces of sand-paper together in 
time with the strokes.” That is enough 
to set imagination in harmony with the 
idea, and the dramatists are able to carry 
us all the way in this invisible setting 
without the worry of any realistic ac- 
cessories. As the authors declare in 
their forward to the printed drama, “It 
might be said in a Chinese way that 
scenery is as big as your imagination.” 
So we may add that the beauties of “The 
Yellow Jacket” are only apparent to 
those whose imagination is as big as the 
beautiful scene conceived by the authors. 

Mr. Coburn has adhered to the origi- 
nal setting and has, with commendable 
skill, brought together a company which 
adequately encompasses the spirit of the 
whole. 





From “Oh, Boy!” 
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The Absent-Minded Lever 


R. BARRIE’S “The Professor’s 

Love-Story,” is dated 1895. That 

is when it first saw light. In this 
year of 1917, with Mr. Arliss’s revival of 
this kindly comedy, the technique of the 
’ play shows the mark of time; were Mr. 
Barrie to re-write the story of the ab- 
sent-minded Professor Goodwillie, who is 
suffering from an ailment, discovered 
later to be his love for his secretary, 
there would be many changes, I am sure, 
in the method of telling the story. 

It is, as originally written, mechani- 
cal in its arrangement of parts, and very 
self-evident from the outset as to the 
solution of its plot. A number of years 
ago we had the pleasure of seeing the 
late Mr. Willard in the role of the Pro- 
fessor, not only delightfully eccentric in 
his peculiarities, but also charmingly ro- 
mantic after the Professor discovers the 
character of his disease. ; 

When Mr. Arliss announced his inten- 
tion of reviving the play, we had mis- 
givings as to whether an actor pledged 
to eccentric roles, because of a person- 
ality which is so marked itself in eccen- 
tricity, could encompass the role of Pro- 
fessor Goodwillie. Our misgivings were 
somewhat justified. The first act, deal- 
ing with the absent-mindedness of the old 
gentleman was beautifully and deftly 
pictured by Mr. Arliss, simply because 
it was hot dependent on the romantic 
note. As soon as the romance, however, 
began, Mr. Arliss struggled with the 
situation, not always keeping it within 
the bounds of romance, and very often 
bordering on the verge of eccentric 
humor. 

Nevertheless, the Barrie play, how- 
ever old-fashioned in technique, has still 
its human kindliness, its quaint appre- 
ciation of Scotch character, and gentle 
irony concerning titled folk. Since 1895 
Mr. Barrie has advanced in his under- 
standing of dramatic writing, although 
he has never gone beyond the Barriesque 
quality which we always expect of him. 
It is his mannerism, but a very delight- 
ful mannerism, notwithstanding. 


“Shirley Kaye™ 


ISS ELSIE FERGUSON is un- 
M fortunate in not being able to 
secure a good play. For sev- 
eral seasons past she has appeared in 
dramas which, while they are heightened 
in their external character by her un- 
doubted charm of personality, and are 
materially aided by the beauty and pic- 
turesqueness of herself, are, neverthe- 
less, lacking in any internal value and 
devoid of any well-remembered charac- 
terization. 
The irritating fact about Hulbert 
Footner’s “Shirley Kaye” is that it is 
reminiscent of all the cheap drama of 
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American life we have had during the 
past decade. It is particularly remin- 
iscent of “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
the theme being one where a gir! fights 
corporate interest which is working 
against her father. In this particular 
story, the heroine finds herself opposed 
to the man with whom she is in love. 

In the briskness and smartness of the 
character of Shirley Kaye, Mr. Footner 
seems to have been more successful than 
in the originality of his plot. The so- 
called strong elements in the character of 
the railroad magnet are overdone; these 
elements assume conventional propor- 
tions whenever an American dramatist 
starts out to depict American firmness. 
The cave-man methods of such persons 
who chew the ends of their cigars vio- 
lently, and who bellow aloud their de- 
termination to rule the earth, are be- 
coming monotonous, and we hope that 
some day the technique of American 
drama will do away with such very evi- 
dent workshop accessories. 

Nevertheless, Miss Ferguson, despite 


her voice, which in its deep and rough * 


qualities is becoming more and more in- 
distinct as far as diction is concerned, 
did some very excellent work, entering 
thoroughly into the bravado of the part, 
and suggesting beneath it a tenderness 
which was very appealing. We only 
wish that her interpretative abilities 
were as deep as her beauty is evident. 
We would like to see her in a role whose 
subtlety demanded really artistic hand- 
ling on her part. 


Granville Barker and 


Stevenson 


HEN Mr. Barker wrote “The 

W Morris Dance,” he was out 
for a frolic. He took “The 

Wrong Box,” written by Stevenson, and 
his stepson, Lloyd Osbourne, and turned 
it into a three-act “outrageous farce,” 
which, in its nine scenes, is literally a 
“perpetration” rather than an artistic 
dramatization. It may be, on my part, 
a confession that I am lacking in a suf- 
ficient sense of fun to appreciate the 
full cleverness of Mr. Barker’s work. But, 
certainly, “The Morris Dance” is not a 
type of play I would like to witness very 
often. Each scene is a separate vaude- 
ville sketch—these sketches being tied 
together by the fact that there is a slight 
thread of plot and characterization 
which holds them together. The whole 
play is an orgy of sketchiness, in which 
the characters have to jump around in 
the usual farce manner and trick them- 
selves up into all sorts of slap-stick sit- 
uations. These latter are mirth-provok- 
ing as they occur, but they leave no 
general impression afterwards, save one 
of confusion and noise. Those who have 
read the novel will thoroughly realize the 


surprise felt when we heard that Mr. 
Barker had selected it for dramatization. 
It is not a type of story that is particu- 
larly fitted for stage use. Further sur- 
prise was felt when we realized that it 
might be possible for Mr. Barker to en- 
joy working on such a pot-pourri when 
heretofore his dramatic efforts had been 
marked by such closeness of technique 
and such finesse of characterization as 
are in “Waste,” “The Madras House” 
and “The Voisey Inheritance.” 

This much can be said, that with all 
the paraphernalia of disguises, of rail- 
road wrecks, and with the only interest- 
ing character in the person of the poor 
old uncle Joseph, Mr. Barker has given 
his actors much to do, keeping Mr. Fer- 
dinand Gottschalk, Mr. Richard Bennett, 
Mr. Gerald Oliver Smith and others con- 
tinually on the go. 

This is a play without very much of 
a heroine, although there are several 
women in a rather long cast. After a 
while, during the nine scenes, the noise 
and incongruity become rather boring, 
until, at the end, we are glad the actors 
have ceased dancing the Morris dance. 


Mrs. Hapgood Presents 


RS. EMILIE HAPGOOD has en- 

M tered the theatrical field for the 

first time under her own name. 

I have heard it rumored that she was 

back of the production of “Justice” given 
last year. 

She has brought to New York a little 
one-act whimsy by Mr. John Galsworthy, 
entitled “The Little Man.” Because it is 
laid in an Austrian railway station, the 
author has found it necessary to explain 
that it has no deep, dark reference to 
the war. It is a sketchy little piece, 
showing the soft heart of a little man 
thrown among German, Dutch, English 
and American companions in a railway 
carriage, and himself encumbered with 
a baby belonging to a distracted mother 
separated from it by the sudden depart- 
ure of the train. The fun and humor 
of characterization are very delightful, 
and although the piece has no inherent 
value, it shows Mr. Galsworthy’s spirit 
in a recreative mood and gives the audi- 
ence a half-hour of simple human pleas- 
ure. 

This fore-piece was followed by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton’s fantastic play, “Magic,” 
in which O. P. Heggie did a most refresh- 
ing bit of work in the part of the 
stranger, the prestidigitator, the sym- 
bolic character representing all of us in 
our own trick playing which constitutes 
individual expression of life. Mr. Ches- 
terton’s play has been published. There 
is no need, therefore, to outline the plot. 
There is still less need to read into Mr. 
Chesterton’s lines too deep an interpre- 
tation, although we see the beauty and 
the human application of the role of this 
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stranger who, by others in the piece, is 
regarded simply as a trickster, but who, 
to the heroine, is invested with a deeper 
and more spiritual meaning. Were we 
to analyze the piece, step by step, we 
would undoubtedly begin by saying that 
it is unfortunate Mr. Chesterton’s first 
act is inclined to drag. It is toward the 
end of the first act, and at the begin- 
ning of the second that it takes on the 
full character of its beauty. There is 
also a tendency, on the part of Mr. Ches- 
terton, to juggle every now and then 
with words for cleverness, which detracts 
from the spiritual intention behind the 
lines. But the piece increases in its ap- 
peal—an appeal which is very largely 
due to the beauty implied in its dialogue. 
The lines are greatly enhanced in value 
by the sympathetic treatment of Mr. 
Heggie, and even though Miss Cathleen 
Nesbit does not quite understand the 
meaning of the part of Patricia Carleon, 
she, nevertheless, gave me rare pleasure 
in the beautiful quality of her diction. 
When the Irish speech is pure, it is a 
delight to the American ear, which Has 
been accustomed so long, on our stage, 
to slovenly enunciation and rough, un- 
mannered tone. 

Mrs... Hapgood’s mounting of both 
pieces is striking, and, as a manager, she 
shows feeling as well as understanding. 
Here is a pleasurable offering which it is 
a pleasure to recommend. 


“Oh, Boy 

AM NOT a devotee of musical com- 
I edy. It is not often that I find my- 

self justified in taking up any one 
of the numberless, inane and unmusical 
pieces which flood Broadway. Imagine, 
therefore, my delight and surprise when, 
on going to see “Oh, Boy,” I came away 
with a distinct determination to go to 
see it again. For though, in some re- 
spects, it has the ear-marks of its class, 
it is by far the best thing of its kind I 
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have-seen in New York since “The Choc- 
olate Soldier” or “Merry Widow” days, 
or since the time when “The Duchess of 
Dantzic” delighted our ear. 

The music of Jerome Kern is remin- 
iscent; one can, however, be reminiscent 
of good things, and there are many 
haunting melodies in “Oh, Boy.” Not 
only that, but Mr. Guy Bolton, in col- 
laboration with Mr. W. D. Wodehouse, 
has written a book filled with lyrics 
which really lilt rather than halt, and 
which are at least fourth or fifth cous- 
ins, if not closer relations, of the lyrics 
Gilbert wrote for Sullivan. If Mr. Bol- 
ton would only himself create a fashion, 
rather than follow the demands and fash- 
ions of musical comedy convention! If 
he would bring to bear a little more irony 
and satire on the manners and customs 
of the time, he could do something more 
than be an adequate librettist; he could 
contribute something to the literature of 
the stage. 

In addition to the pleasure of the 
thing offered, I must commend F. Ray 
Comstock on the manner in which “Oh, 
Boy!” was given. He has selected a cast 
which is delightful, both in voice and 
manner. He has selected a chorus 
which is dainty and lacking in that vul- 
garity which so often pleases Broadway. 
He has given us, in total, a very charm- 
ing production which, although now and 
again it tends toward the risqué, never 
falls into the slough with that splash 
which characterizes most of the musical 
comedies of the time. 

And what is the result? Though I 
have been fully determined to see “Oh, 
Boy!” a second time, neither the box- 
office, nor the speculator, has been able 
to supply me with seats. Irony, too, that 
“Oh, Boy!” should be given in one of 
our smallest playhouses! In consequence 
it would not surprise me to be told that 
seats were selling thirty-two weeks in 
advance. 


Philadelphia Theaters 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


PRING brides and Easter are vir- 
S tually synonymous to the average 

woman and “The Voice that 
Breathed O’er Eden” is inextricably in- 
volved with the scent of lilies and the 
uncanny skill of rice and confetti in get- 
ting into unexpected places. So there 
is a delicious irony that would undoubt- 


edly delight the Irish playwright in the 


announcement that the big Easter at- 
traction at the Adelphi Theater will be 
none other than Shaw’s “Getting Mar- 
ried.” 

Of course, as everyone knows, Shavian 


ideas on matrimony, which are elabor- 
ated at great length in the witty play, 
put an entirely new note; in fact, sev- 
eral new notes, into the solemnity of 
the wedding march. It abounds with 
discussions on marriage both pro and 
con, and which William Faversham rep- 
resenting a pillar of the Church and 
Henrietta Crosman to add her thespian 
skill to his art, matrimonial affairs at 
the theater bid fair to be quite as great 
a drawing-card as the most fashionable 
wedding of the month. 

It is oddly enough, so far as I know, 





William Faversham 


Faversham’s first plunge into Shaw, and 
yet with Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
he considers the Irishman the great gen- 
ius of the century. What is more, he is 
sufficiently en rapport with the Shavian 
viewpoint to render the witty lines of 
the play in a way that brings out every 
scintilalting point, and has made so bril- 
liant a production of “Getting Married” 
that one forgets it is a “talky” play with 
but little real action. 

Of all the actors of today—barring 
those of the “movies” of course—Mr. 
Faversham has successfully played about 
the widest repertoire, and he brings to 
each new part so finished an art and so 
keen an enthusiasm that whether he is 
Mare Antony, Lord Algy, a Squaw Man 
or a Bishop he is a delight to the critical 
audience. But he, like Miss Crosman, 
is too widely known here to need more 
than a notice of his coming for a brief ° 
fortnight. 

At the Lyric, by the way, the diffi- 
culties of matrimony are also to be given 
an April airing, for “Katinka” will be 
followed by the Morosco musical farce, 
“So Long, Letty.” 

Like “Fair and Warmer,” which con- 
tinues to draw at the Garrick, “So Long, 
Letty” starts out with a glimpse of ap- 
parently mis-mated couples, the sporty 
wife having a domestic spouse and the 
domestic wife being blessed with a de- 
cidedly gregarious husband. So they 
decide to exchange, but a trial divorce 
and re-marriage are insisted upon first 
by the wives and the result is that they 
find the world-old law of contrast still in 
working order. 

Of course as a suggestion to married 
couples or a moral lesson the plot may 
leave one much to be desired, but as a 
framework on which to hang many songs 
and quips, to say nothing of laughable 
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situations, it does very well. It is the 
joint production of Mr. Morosco and El- 
mer Harris, while the lyrics and mysic 
are the work of Earl Carroll, completing 
the same trio which some seasons ago 
wrote “Pretty Mrs. Smith,” in which 
Fritzi Scheff was seen. 

It will have a rival, however, in its 
next door neighbor, for “Mother Carey’s 
Chickens,” a delightful dramatization of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s book, is expected 
to follow Faversham, and those who re- 





Maud Odell 


member the charm of the book will find 
that it has not been lessened in the 
dramatized version which is produced 
by John Cort. 

Mother Carey, Kathleen, Gilbert, 
Nancy and the Peterbird, to say nothing 
of Tom Hamilton, will all once more live 
for us in “the yellow house’ and shed 
optimism and a vision of what families 
might be. Mrs. Wiggin is about the most 
successful optimist where families are 
concerned that one can meet in these 
modern days of individualism, and there 
is certainly the light and shade of con- 
trast in the fact that the author of “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “Timothy’s 
Quest” and the “Penelope” series should 
have a play which follows that of the 
author of the scathing treatise on “Par- 
ents and Children” with which Shaw 
prefaced his volume containing “Fanny’s 
First Play.” 


The Mask and Wig 


At the Forrest the Easter attraction 
is, of course, the Mask and Wig show. 
Indeed from the viewpoint of the younger 
set it is the only Easter attraction worth 
mentioning, and as a matter of fact the 
boys from the University have fairly 
outdone themselves this year. 

The play bears the sleepy title of “Mr. 
Rip Van Winkle,” and is the work of 
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Edwin M. Lavino, who, as you will prob- 
ably remember, also wrote that other 
Mask and Wig success, “Helen of Troy.” 
Of course Charles Gilpin has had a hand 
at the music, together with Winant John- 
son, and the result is said to be excep- 
tionally fine. Naturally Rip has to have 
mountains and so the sets are at the top 
and the bottom of one, while a touch of 
South America is thrown in as a sort 
of extra among the specialties, and there 
is a marionette dance on a minature 
stage that lends a touch of the novel 
to the production. 

They have some clever players in their 
cast, too, and every year sees more and 
more real stars for the stage recruited 
from the college performances where 
merit shines quite as much and some- 
times more than in a professional com- 
pany. 

The week following, “Miss Spring- 
time” returns to the Forrest with the 
same cast that was seen here earlier in 
the season, except that Miss Elsie Alder 
will sing the réle of Rosika. It was very 
successful when it was here before and 
the popularity of “The Garden of Ro- 
mance,” “The Love Monopoly” and other 
songs from it make it seem likely that 
it will duplicate its former triumph this 
month. 


At B. F. Keith's 


There is a real Philadelphia star, by 
the way, coming here this month, for 
Emily Ann Wellman is the headliner at 
B. F. Keith’s Theater for the first week 
of April in a new little playlet. Miss 
Wellman was not actually born in Phila- 
delphia, but she lived here all during her 
childhood and got her education at Nor- 
ristown where her home was and later 
at Drexel Institute, so she really con- 
siders herself a Philadelphian. 

For nearly nine years she was leading 





Emily Ann Wellman, Keith's 


woman with Louis Mann, but has now 
branched out for herself in the “two-a- 
day” and has been scoring a big success 
in her act which is called “Young Mrs. 
Stanford.” In theatrical parlance it is 
what is called “a flash drama,” which 





Gene Conwell 


means a futuristic effect of stage lighting 
which shows only the faces and lends as- 
tonishing power to the lines and situa- 
tions. 

The Fontaine Dancers who will also 
be seen the first week in the month are 
newcomers into the long line of ter- 
psichorean acts, while on April 9 the big 
production of “The Forest Fire” will be 
the headliner. 

Those old favorites, McIntyre and 
Heath, will follow, and on the 23rd Miss 
Sallie Fisher will be the stellar attrac- 
tion in her new musical comedy, “The 
Choir Rehearsal.”’ This, by the way, is 
the work of Miss Clare Kummer, whose 
successful farce, “Good Gracious Anna- 
bel,” has been the hit of the season in 
New York. 

The tabloid musical show which she 
has written for Miss Fisher is equally 
witty and laughable and offers Miss 
Fisher the best opportunity she has had 
in some seasons to show her skill at 
comedy as well as singing. 

Another favorite will follow her in 
Miss Sophie Tucker, but as she is really 
a May headliner, she cannot come into 
the limelight of April. 


At the Garrick 


It is rather appropriate that “Miss 
Springtime” should come this month if 
one stops to think of it, and equally ap- 
propriate that “Fair and Warmer” should 


continue at the Garrick. For the farce 
that deals with cocktails and matrimony 
seems likely to remain at the Chestnut 
street playhouse until the beginning of 
May. 


At the Little Theater 


Over at the Little Theater the season 
has swung from the production of old 
favorites to premiers and April will 
bring a novelty entitled “A Chinese 
Lantern,” by Lawrence Houseman. It 
is hailed at the theater as a second “Yel- 
low Jacket,” and every effort is being 
made to have the scenery and the cos- 
tumes as gorgeously celestial as possible. 
China is so very much to the fore these 
days, not only in the news, but in the 
fashions, that it seems only fitting that 
she should be represented on the stage 
and with “The Yellow Jacket” scoring a 
belated triumph in New York, everything 
seems favorable for the success of Mr. 
Houseman’s fantasy. 


At the Walnut 


But if China is in the news and on 
stage so is Ireland, and so if it is fitting 
to have “Chinese Lanterns” at the Little 
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Theater, it is equally fitting to welcome 
back an old favorite in “Peg O’ My 
Heart” at the Walnut. 

It seems incredible to think that it has 
been four years and more since the 
charming comedy by Hartley Manners 
made its initial appearance, and it has 
virtually been running ever since. In 
England it has been a tremendous success 
for months past, not only in London, but 
in the provinces, and now the demand for 
it here has become so great that Peg 
with her Irish tongue and her rough lit- 
tle dog and her youthfully sweet manner 
is to return to Philadelphia to win hearts 
anew. 

The cast will be an excellent one, too, 
and undoubtedly will add another to the 
varied and successful list of plays that 
the old-time theater has given Philadel- 
phia this season. 


At the Broad 


Still another comedy is to be added, 
too, this month, when Miss Elsie Fergu- 
son will appear at the Board in “Shirley 
Kaye.” Incidentally it will be the last 
time that Philadelphia will have a chance 
to listen to Miss Ferguson’s voice, . for 
after June her exquisite clothes and her 
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skill at pantomime will find a place in 
the movies. Like everyone else, Miss 
Ferguson, who has risen to stardom from 
a place in the chorus, has succumbed to 
the lure of the silent drama. But since 
even Mary Garden has at last consented 
to rival Geraldine Farrar for popularity 
with the movie fans, you cannot blame 
Miss Ferguson, whose contract, I under- 
stand, will keep her out of the speaking 
dramas for several seasons at least. 


At the Chestnut Street 
Opera House 


Geraldine Farrar, by the way, will be 
seen here this month, for the Chestnut 
Street Opera House, which has become 
so essentially the playhouse of films de 
luxe this winter, is to have “Joan the 
Woman” as its big attraction throughout 
April. 

Miss Farrar has scored one of the 
triumphs of her career in the part of 
Joan of Arc, and the story of how the 
woman heart lay always beneath the 
leader of the armies of France and the 
martyr who died at the stake, has a 
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A Missouri Novelist 


An Invalid Who 


LTHOUGH an invalid from child- 
A hood, John Breckenridge Ellis, of 
Plattsburg, Missouri, has been 
for many years a most prolific novelist. 
His writings are sought by the foremost 
publishing houses of the country. Per- 
haps his best-known novel is “Fran,” 
published about three years ago, one of 
the six best sellers of that year, and 
later dramatized. Since then his latest 
novel, “Alice of the Bad Lands,” has 
been published. Besides being a success- 
ful author, Mr. Ellis is a musician, an 
educator and a linguist. He improvises 
upon the piano and finds this gift of ser- 
vice to him in gaining inspiration for 
his literary work. He speaks, reads and 
writes the languages of several nations. 
When two years old Mr. Ellis was 
stricken with spinal meningitis. He has 
never been able to walk, but has always 
had to make use of a wheel-chair which 
he propels with his hands. Nevertheless, 
he has visited New York, Boston, and 
other American cities, and two years ago 
made a trip to Europe, touring England, 
France and Italy. More recently he 
visited Mexico. 
Mr. Ellis was born February 11, 1870, 


is a Successful Novelist—J. 


near Hannibal, Missouri, not far from the 
birthplace of “Mark Twain.” The first 
eight years of his life were spent in St. 
Louis, where his father, J. W. Ellis, was 
a well-known lawyer. His mother was a 
Breckenridge of Kentucky, a cousin of 
John C. Breckenridge. After living two 
years in Independence, Missouri, his 
father became president of Plattsburg 
College, in that state. Here the author 
graduated in his sixteenth year and be- 
gan teaching the same year, later taking 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M. In 1890 
the family moved to Albany, Missouri, 
where Mr. Ellis taught English literature 
for two years in Central Christian Col- 
lege. He gave up teaching after having 
followed the profession sixteen years 
and has since devoted himself entirely 
to writing. 

Mr. Ellis’s literary career really had 
its beginning when as a child living in St. 
Louis he printed stories even before he 
had learned to write. At twelve he wrote 
a story-paper, which he circulated among 
the pupils in his father’s school. Before 
he was fifteen he had a trunk filled with 
manuscripts of his stories. He encoun- 


Breckenridge Ellis 


tered, however, the same obstacles which 
beset all literary folk. For a number of 
years his writings were returned from 
the magazines and publishing houses to 
which they were submitted. Still he 
never allowed himself to become dis- 
heartened, for he believed in himself. In 
1893 he became a contributor to the 
Louisville “Courier-Journal.” In _ this 
newspaper appeared his story, “The Miz- 
zouryville Mystery,” and soon afterwards 
“The Hand of Fire” was published in the 
“Kansas City World.” The Christian 
Publishing Company of St. Louis pub- 
lished his first three works, “In the 
Days of Jehu,” “King Saul,” and his 
first historical novel, “Shem.” 

Other later works by Mr. Ellis are: 
“Dread and Fear of Kings,” “Garcilaso,” 
“The Holland Wolves,” “The Red Box 
Clew,” “The Revenge of Adnah,” “The 
Stork’s Nest,” “Twin Stars” (drama- 
tized), “Arkansaw Cousins” (drama- 
tized), “Soul of a Serf,” “Fated to Win,” 
“Story of a Life,” “Something Else,” 
“Little Fiddler of the Ozarks,” “The 
Third Diamond,” “Lahoma of Oklahoma.” 
He has also written many verses and 
songs. 








Clarence Hawkes 


volumes of Nature books are nearly 

as popular in this country and in 
England as are Ernest Thompson Seton’s, 
is a New Englander, having been born at 
Goshen, Massachusetts, about forty years 
ago. 

Mr. Hawkes says that the greatest 
asset of his life for the particular work 
that he has done, was being born in the 
country. When he was fourteen years of 
age, while hunting with his father he 
was accidentally shot by his companion, 
and the sight of both eyes totally de- 
stroyed. It was fortunate, however, for 
those who love Nature, that those bright 
eyes had seen so many of the beautiful 
and wonderful things in field and forest, 
for merely from his boyhood experiences 
the naturalist wrote eight books of the 
little furred and feathered folks of New 
England. Hs subsequently supplemented 
his boyhood observations with much 
study of Nature subjects and with a wide 
acquaintance with woodsmen as well as 
valuable observations made since losing 


C LARENCE HAWKES, whose twenty 


Poet-Naturalist and Lecturer 


his eyesight, until today he has given us 
a score of’ worth-while Nature books. 

These books have been beautifully illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland, and they are 
very dear to the heart of Boy Scouts and 
all who love the out-of-doors life. 

School editions of many of these books 
have been brought out both in this coun- 
try and England, so the poet-naturalist 
has had a very extended audience. 

The story of Mr. Hawkes’s life was pub- 
lished last year through Henry Holt & 
Co., of New York City, and it has proved 
a great literary success. It has already 
been published in three different kinds of 
types for the blind, and it also appears 
this autumn in Egland. 

Although handicapped by blindness, 
Mr. Hawkes is interested in more things 
than one could possibly imagine who did 
not know him. He is an ardent angler 
and puts in considerable time boating 
and fishing in the summer. He is also 
an enthusiastic devotee of base-ball and 
attends all the local games at Amherst 
College as well as many professional 
games played by the different leagues. 


He is deeply interested in the Munici- 
pal Theater at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, the only one of its kind in the 
world and attends a play at least once a 
week all through the season. 


The concert courses at both Amherst 
and Smith Colleges also find him a steady 
patron. ° 


All these different activities, together 
with the writing of a new book or two 
each year and the giving of public lec- 
tures, keeps Mr. Hawkes very busy, and 
judging from his smile and laugh, happy 
as well. 

Mr. Hawkes’s five volumes of poems 
are not so well known as his Nature 
books, but Mr. Steadman included some 
of them in his American Anthology, while 
many have been translated into foreign 
languages. 

Mr. Hawkes says he owes his remark- 
able success both as an author and a 
man to his three Ps—Patience, Perse- 
verance and Pluck, which he says are the 
watchwords to success in any walk of 
life. 





EYOND the veil of evening dusk 
Into the silent pall 
There comes, in perfect symphony 


A mellow, siren call. 


By Henry Malcolm Baker 


Across the blackened bars of night 
It mingles with despair 
And on to meet the hearts of men,— 


An answer for a prayer. 


The hopeless rest in new-found sleep, 
And on its wings arise 

To wake on golden morrow 
Where new-born passion lies. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Victor Company 


by Oscar Saenger 


on ten Victor Records 


Oscar 
Saenger 


announces 
a complete course 
in vocal training 


in twenty lessons 


$25 


Soprano; Mezzo-Soprano; Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 


Every student of vocal music, every aspiring young singer, every one who has a 
voice, even though it be untrained, can now develop his or her talents under the 


direction of Oscar Saenger —America’s greatest and most successful 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a 
practical efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

It is based on the simplest and jmost direct principle 
of all teaching which, for the first time, is now applied 
to singing in a new and original way. 

No matter where they may live, all those who wish 
to sing may now learn to do so under the direction of 
a master who is credited with having entered more 
pupils upon successful operatic, oratorio or concert 
careers than has any other teacher in the United States. 

The course consists of ten double-faced Victor records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. 

There is a separate set of records for each of the fol- 
lowing five voices: Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, 
Baritone, and Bass. 

With the Mezzo-Soprano course, special instruc- 
tions will be found for the training of children’s voices. 

With each set of records, there is also provided a text 
book of supplementary information for the student, 
which information is set forth so definitely and clearly 
that the art of singing may be fully understood by those 
who have had no other vocal training. 

All the necessary technique and all the necessary 
exercises for the development of perfect vocalization 
are provided, explained, and worked out, in the same 
definitely constructive way as they are in Oscar Saenger’s 
own studio. 

The one essential requirement in vocalization is that 
the student shall learn to produce perfect tones in the 
proper way,—this, the Oscar Saenger Course accom- 
plishes in the simplest and most direct way. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented and 
are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. All 
Victor Records are patented and are only licensed, and with right of use 
on Victor Talking Machines only. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes 
of manufacture; and their use, except with each other, is not only un- 
authorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


vocal teacher. 


For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone production 
have been secured through ar Saenger’s personal choice of the 
artists best qualified to serve as exemplars. 

These tones, phrases or scales are ‘‘sung"’ by the records to a 
piano accompaniment “played” by the records. The accom- 
paniment then continues, but instead of the exemplar (the record) 
the student then sings to that accompaniment the same tones in 
the same way that he or she has just heard them produced by the 
record. The result is that through conscientious practice with the 
Oscar Saenger records, correct tone emission is brought about 
almost automatically. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any of the 
voices mentioned above, may be procured from any Victor dealer 
at $25—the cost of a ome-hour lesson at the Saenger Studio in 
New York. 

The Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal 
Training will be the means of developing thousands of voices and 
new musical talent all over the world. Such development will 
not in future be a question of large financial risk and long periods 
of study away from home, because this training is as effective on 
the farm as it is in the studios of any big city. 

To schools and colleges, to such organizations asthe Y. M.C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., this course will be a welcome adjunct to other 
educational features. 

It will be of great value to music teachers in the smaller towns 
and cities far removed from the great musical centers, by enabling 
them to measure their own work and illustrate their own ideas. 

In throwing a new light on all that has to do with song and 
singing, this new course will bring about a wider understanding 
and appreciation of music on the part of the public. Musical 
clubs will have endless opportunities for the most exhaustive study 
and detailed exposition of the art of song. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is within the 
reach of all, for it involves a relatively small outlay and demands 
nothing more than conscientious study along prescribed lines. 


Write for an illustrated booklet 


giving full information about the series of Victor Records 
of the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will 
gladly send a copy upon receipt of your request. 


Victrola 


“* Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Book News Monthly’’ when ordering) 


Russian Heroes, Saints and Sinners. By Sonia 
E. Howe. $2.50. 


The Ideals of Painting. By J. Comyns Carr. 


Woman. By Vance Thompson. $1.25. 


At the Sign of the Dollar. By Lorin F. De- 
land. $1.25. 


The Empire and the Future. 75 cents. 
The Japanese Invasion. By Jesse F. Steiner. 


My Last Friend: Dog Dick. By Edmondo de 
Amicis. 60 cents. 


The Principles of Natural Taxation. By C. B. 
Fillebrown. $1.50. 


The Bird Study Book. By T. Gilbert Pearson. 
$1.25. 


What You Can Do With Your Will Power. 
By Russell H. Conwell. 50 cents. 


Who’s Who Among the Wild Flowers. By — 


W. I. Beecroft. $1.50. 


Scars and Stripes. By Porter Emerson 
Browne. $1.00. 


Wit and Humor for Public Speakers. By Will 
H. Brown. $1.25. 


Reveries of a Schoolmaster. By Francis B. 
Pearson. $1.00. 


A Second Book of Operas. By Henry Edward 
Khreibel. $2.00. 


Masterpieces of Spanish Drama. Edited by 
Barrett H. Clark. $2.00. 
Feeding the Family. By Mary Rose. $2.10. 


Russian Memories. By Madame Olga Novi- 
koff. $3.50. 


Russia in 1916. By Stephen Graham. $1.25. 
The Celt and the World. By Shane Leslie. 
$1.25. 


Germany’s Commercial Grip on the World. 
By Henri Hauser. $1.65. 


Economics. By Frank Fetter. $3.50. 2 vols. 


Mounted Police Life in Canada. By R. B. 
Deane. $1.50. 


Forest Fancies. By Lucy C. Kellerhouse. 
$1.50. 


Sixty Years of American Life. By Everett 
P. Wheeler. $2.50. 


Masters of Space. By Walter Towers. $1.25. 

Seven Years in Vienna. $1.50. 

Things I Remember. By Sidney Whitman. 
$2.50. 


Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. By 
Percy M. Dawson. $1.75. 


The Human Drift. By Jack London. $1.25. 
International Realities. By Philip M. Brown. 
$1.40. 


= French Renascence. By Charles Sarolea. 
2.00. 


The Effective Small House. By Lillian Bay- 
liss Green. $1.50. 


Dunsany the Dramatist. By Edward Hale 
Bierstadt. $1.50. 


At Suvla Bay. By John Hargreave. $1.50. 
Bathing for Health. By E. F. Bowers. $1.00. 


Journal of Small Things. By Helen Mackay. 
$1.35. 


Central Europe. 
$3.00. 


Theory of Evolution. By William B. Scott. 
$1.00. 


By Friedrich Neumann. 


Secrets of German Progress. 
Koester. $1.25. 


ae the Magnificent. By Gertrude Hall. 
1.40. 


The Gun Brand. By James Hendryx. $1.50. 
The Lifted Veil. By Basil King. $1.40. 
Mendel. By Gilbert Cannan. $1.50. 

Lydia of the Pines. By Honore Willsie. $1.40. 


Piccadilly Jim. By Pelham G. Wodehouse. 
$1.40. 


“Limpy.” By William Johnston. $1.35. 
The Man Next Door. By Emerson Hough. 
$1.50. 


By Frank 


Mag Pye. By Baroness von Hutten. $1.50. 
The Girls at His Billet. By Berta Ruck. $1.40. 


The Road to Understanding. By Eleanor H. 
Porter. $1.40. 


The Son of His Father. By Ridgwell Cullum. 
$1.35. 


Children of the Desert. By Louis Dodge. 
$1.35. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 














American Patriots and Statesmen. Edited by 
Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University. 5 
special price, $1.90, 


This set of books helps you to understand what Americanism 
is—its problems and perils. It contains over 400 speeches, let- 
ters, State papers, articles, and poems, which give an inside 
picture of America by those who have made its history. You 
will be astonished at the light these utterances throw on pres- 
ent problems. For instance, you have Washington and Hamil- 
ton on preparedness, J. . Adams on European Relations, 
Madison on Neutrality, Monroe on South American policy, Jef- 
ferson on Abolition of War, Webster on Anti-conscription, Polk 
on Mexican affairs, Lincoln on Slavery, and so on. 


Albert 
Our 


Professor 
vols, 16mo. 


Life and Public Services of Erwin M. Stanton. By George C. 
Gorham, With portraits, maps and fac-simile of important 
letters. 2 vols. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication price, $6. Our 
special price, $2.25. 


The public life of this noted American statesman and jurist 
—his work as Secretary of War was as stormy as the period 
in which he wrought his suspension by President Johnson, then 
his resignation, and finally his death twenty months later—is 
of interest to all readers. 


James Russell Lowell. By Horace E. Scudder. 
and other illustrations. 2 vols. Gilt top. 
$3.50. Our special price, $1.35. 


This is_ the only full and definite life yet written of Mr. 
Lowell. It describes with just appreciation his achievements 
as poet, essayist, editor of the “Atlantic Monthly” and of the 
“North American Review,’’ Professor at Harvard College and 
Minister to Spain and England. It also reveals the intimate 
side of Lowell's life, includes many of his letters never before 
printed, and some important papers which he did not collect. 


With portraits 
Publication price, 


Beaumont, the Dramatist. By Professor Charles Mills Gayley. 
A portrait, with some account of his circle, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, and of his association with John Fletcher. With 16 
eee, 8vo. Publication price, $2. Our special price, 25 
cents, 

Presenting the poetic and compelling personality of Francis 
Beaumont, not only as conjoined with the personality of 
Fletcher and distinguished from it, but also as seen against a 
background of historic antecedents and family. 


Pages from the Book of Paris. By Claude C. Washburne. 
trated from photographs and from drawings by the author. 
8vo. Publication price, $3. Our special price, 50 cents. 

The author has reproduced the personality of Paris and her 


mercurial inhabitants in more charming fashion than is usual 
in books of this kind. 


Illus- 


Lands of Summer. By T. R. Sullivan. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Publication price, $1.50. Our special price, 50 cents. 
Sketches of a journey in Italy, Sicily and Greece. 


Kant and Spencer. By Borden Parker Bowne. 
Publication price, $3. Our special price, $1.15. 


A critical exposition from the standpoint of the author's 
own system of philosophy. 


8vo. Gilt top. 


Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth. By George Brandes. 
8vo. Publication price, $2.50. Our special price, 55 cents. 
George Brandes, a Danish author and an eminent Shakes- 
pearean scholar, presents here a delightful volume depicting 
his early experiences—emotional, intellectual and spiritual. He 
frankly describes it and writes with charming naivete. 


Military Annals of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Begin- 


ning of the Peloponnesian War. By William L. Snyder. 2 vols. 
Publication price, $3. Our special price, $1.25. 
This book, which includes sketches of eminent men of 


Hellas, contains a history of the Persian Wars, embracing the 
memorable struggles in which the liberty-loving Greeks de- 
feated the attempts of Persia to annex Hellas as an integral 
part of her dominion. in a supreme effort to extend her juris- 
diction to the pillars of Hercules. 


The Lore of Cathay, or the intellect of China. By W. A. P. 
Martin. With an introductory note by James S. Dennis, D.D. 
With 16 illustrations. 8vo. Publication price, $1.50. Our spe- 
cial price, 65 cents, 


“This book tells us of China’s contribution to the arts and 
sciences of Chinese literature, of the religion and philosophy 
of the Chinese, of education in China, and of Chinese history. 
It is a highly instructive and an exceedingly interesting book, 
and it definitely increases our indebtedness to Dr. Martin.’’— 
“New York Sun.” 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Special Sale of Publishers’ Remainders 


Offered at 50 to 80 Per Cent Below Publication Prices 


All regular editions, good print, paper, and binding 
suitable for any library 






JOHN WANAMAKER 
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An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. By Archibald 
Weir, M.A. Publication price, $2. Our special price, 65 cents. 


The purpose of this volume is to review in their logical con- 
nection the chief groups of events which formed the ground- 
work of European history in the nineteenth century. It aims 
only at presenting such a preliminary view of the immediate 
antecedents of civilization as will supply sufficient basis for a 
comprehensive study of our age. 


Recreations of a Physician. By A. Stuart M. Chisholm. $8vo. 
Gilt top. Publication price, $2. Our special price, 90 cents, 


Dr. Chisholm points out how, through a proper use of their 
leisure, not a few men whose main energy has been given to 
their profession have yet succeeded in neutralizing the tendency 
of specialism to narrow life to the exact boundaries of their 
work, These are essays on literary topics and others addressed 
more especially to physicians. 


Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony. By Justin H. Smith. 
With 315 illustrations and 23 maps. 2 vols. 8vo. Publication 
price, $6. Our special price, $2.25. 


This work-is the first to explain fully what was done and 
planned, 1774-1783, to win Canada, why nothing was accom- 
plished directly, and how the northern operations contributed 
vitally to the success of the Revolution. The political situation 
in Canada is traced during the entire period, and much light 
is thrown upon the difficulties of the Continental Congress. 


The work is based upon more than 1400 manuscripts and 
(chiefly for the documents contained in them) about 750 pub- 
lications, supplemented by a study of all the places that were 
of importance in the story. 


About 9000 footnotes give the exact source of every impor- 
tant statement, critical notes discuss the difficult points; and 
there is a full index. 


Hints for Lovers. By Arnold Haultain. 
page in pink. Cover in pink and silver. 
tion price, $1. Our special price, 25 cents, 


A collection of aphorisms on girls, men, women, love, lovers, 
making love, beauty, courtship, men and women, jealousy, 
kisses and kissing, engagements and being engaged, marriage 
and married life, and the human heart. 


With decorative title 
Silver top. Publica- 


By George W. Jacoby, M.D., 
N. Y¥. Academy of Medicine and American Medical Association. 
Illustrated. $1.50. Our special price, 50 
cents. 

“The influence of the mind in the causation and in the cure 
of disease has been exaggerated in general literature and in 
many so-called scientific writings, but it is real and must be 
recognized.”—The Preface, 

“His sober words, known by the reading public to be the 
outcome of wide and exact knowledge, will have a good effect in 
stemming the torrent of vaporous theorizing and charlatan 
practice that has swept over the country.’—‘‘New York 
Times.’ 


Suggestion and Psychotherapy. 


Publication price, 


Essays in Application. By Henry Van Dyke. Gilt top. 
tion price, $1.50. Our special price, 50 cents. 


“IT have tried to touch on certain points in education, in 
politics, in literature, in religion, in the conduct of life, from 
the standpoint of one who wishes to be guided in everyday 
judgments and affairs by a sane idealism. The book makes no 
claim to be a defense, or even a statement, of a complete sys- 
tem of philosophy or faith. It is simply a collection of essays 
in application.’’—Preface by the author. 


Publica- 


Germany’s War Mania. The Teutonic Point of View as officially 
stated by her leaders. A collection of Speeches and Writings. 
By the German Emperor, the German Crown Prince, Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Prince von Bulow, General von Bernhardi, 
General von der Goltz, General von Clausewitz, Professor von 
Treitschke and Professor Delbruck. Publication price, $1. 
Our special price, 25 cents. 


Here the English reader can study for himself the energy 
with which the doctrine of force has been preached in Ger 
many. 


A German Scholar in the East. Travel scenes and reflections. 
By H. Hackmann. Translated by Daisie Rommel. With 21 
illustrations from the author’s photographs. 8vo. Publication 
price, $2. Our special price, 85 cents. 


From 1894 to 1901 Dr. Hackmann was a German pastor at 
Shanghai, devoting his leisure to the study of China, her peo- 
ple, her language, and especially her religion. This volume is 
the fruit of a long tour throughout Mongolia, China, Japan, 
Cambodia and Siam, taken in 1910-1911. It has a lightness of 
touch and an easy style that make it very excellent reading 
for laymen. 


NEW YORK 

































































































































































































ADVERTISING SECTION 


Letter Writing 1s not an Arduous Task 


if one has the proper tools. Good paper is a great help. If it is of 
the right quality the pen glides over the surface readily, and writing 
is a pleasure, not a duty. 

The Wanamaker Stationery Store is well supplied with fine 
papers. They are inthe correct sizes and styles, and moderate of price. 

Special initial box paper, illuminated in black and gold, 
24 sheets of paper, 24 cards, and 48 envelopes—75c a box. 

Children’s note paper, Versailles, white, stamped in pink or 
blue, with neat Old English letter—50c a box. 

French Cambric, letter size, stamped gold initial—50c a box. 

Special linen-finish, women’s note-size paper, 96 sheets of paper 
and envelopes in one box—$l1. 


Paper by the Pound 


French Cambric, white ; ; , ; . . . 50c per pound 

- Envelopes ; , ; , ; 5 ; : , 50c per hundred 
Versailles, white, blue, gray, violet, buff, pink . . . 50c per pound 
Envelopes ; ; ‘ . ‘ : : : : 50c per hundred 
Royal Irish Linen, white, pink, blue and gray . 5 . 75c per pound 
Envelopes 75c per hundred 


Jewelry Store, Main Floor, Chestnut 


The Spring Styles in Women’s Handbags 


include the popular draw-string style as well as the much-liked 
strap-handle bag. 

Here are three new and good models to carry with Spring suits: 

A new shaped bag of fine-grain leather, with new style 
strap, is in black, gray, sand color, or navy. It is silk-lined and 
attractively fitted—$5. 

In much the same shape is a bag of black auto leather, with 
strap handle, envelope flap, and striped silk lining—$5. 


Of faille silk is a pleasing draw-string bag, in navy blue, black 
or white, with an elaborate design done in colored beads—$6. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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F the belt you are 
wearing has given you 
unusual service, com- 
fort, and satisfaction it was 
probably made by the 
Pioneer Suspender Co., 


who make from a wide| 


variety of leathers in a 
wider variety of designs 
belts renown for these 
qualities. 

You can readily identify a 
Pioneer Belt by the celluloid 


size button, but more certainly 
by its durability. 


Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


New York Baltimore 


Makers of Brighton Garters and 
Arm Bands and Pioneer Suspenders 
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prices and sam, of fac-simile letters. 
eae me ener nell 


Ross-Gould, 1029-X Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing = 
RastS St.Louis 





*¢ who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 


Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 
World of Drama 


(Continued from page 321) 


poignancy and a beauty that would make 
the film a triumph even without its mag.- 
nificent settings and huge cast. 

“Joan the Woman” has already won a 
triumph in New York and is hailed there 
as the one “great” film of the winter, so 
it should prove a big drawing card for 
the playhouse on Chestnut street. 


Forthcoming Books 


(Cont'd from page 24, Advertising Section) 

New books from John Lane will be as 
follows: “Sea Plunder,” by H. de Vere 
Stacpoole; “Giddy Mrs. Goodyear,” by 
Mrs. Horace Tremlet; “Chin Music,” by 
Keble Howard; “The Amythest Ring,” by 
Anatole France; “The Red Planet,” the 
new novel by W. J. Locke, which will 
come out in June; “Canada Chaps” and 
“Russian Chaps’; “American Pictures 
and Their Painters,” by Lorinda M. Bry- 
ant; “Pictures of Ruined Belgium”; 
“The Looking Glass,” by Dr. Frank 
Crane; “Utinam,” which is described as 
a story for grown-ups, by William Ark- 
wright, and “American Socialism of the 
Present Day,” by Jessie Wallace Hughan. 


* a % 


From A. C. McClurg & Co. will come 
“The Rustler of Wind River,” by G. W. 
Ogden; “American Patriotic Prose and 
Verse,” by Ruth Davis Stephens and 
David H. Stephens; “Japanese Art Mo- 
tives,” by Maude Rex Allen, and “Myths 
and Legends of British North America.” 


co 2% * 


Duffield & Co. will issue “The Manne- 
quin,” by Julie Lippmann; “Masterpieces 
of Modern Spanish Drama,” by Barrett 
H. Clark; “When the High Brow Joined 
the Outfit,” by Nina Wilcox Putnam and 
Norman Jacobsen, and “The Ways of 
Jane,” by Mary F. Leonard. 


* * * 


The Britton Publishing Company have 
one new novel, “The Way of Ambition,” 
by Elaine Sterne, and “Laugh and Live,” 
a book by Douglas Fairbanks. 

* ws %* 
From the Page Company will come a 


new novel by Mrs. Henry Backus, “A 
Place in the Sun”; “The Barbarian,” by 


Brewer Corcoran; two new “Little 
Cousin” books, “Our Little Roumanian 
Cousin” and “Our Little Frankish 


Cousin”; “Rosemary,” by Alice E. Al- 
len; “The Spell of China,’ by Archie 


Bell, and the long-promised “Arizona the | 


Wonderland,” by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. “i ae 


Among the new Clode books will be 


| “Bathing for Health” and “Mental Con- 


trol of the Body.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 





THERMDs 


THE BOTTLE 


serves you right—food 
or drink—hot without 
fire—cold without ice 


“THERMOS has 


become as much of 
a necessity for the modern home 
as the stove or the refrigerator. 


Those who now use some 


‘Thermos product realize its re- 


markable value and as a matter 
of course add other Thermos 
products, 


The owner of ss Thiceasits Bottle 
buys a Thermos Carafe for the 
library or bed room, a Thermos 
Lunch Kit for the children, and 
a Thermos Motor Restaurant for 
the automobile outings. 

Those who are not now enjoying the 
many advantages of being able to 
have beverages or food instantly 
ready, hot or cold as desired, are 


missing much of the pleasure and 
convenience of life. 


And Thermos is within the reach of 
every one! 


Prices are from $1.50 to $50. 


All temperature retaining bottles are NOT Thermos. 
There are many imitations but only one real, genuine 
Thermos. Reliable dealers are proud ts show you the 
THERMOS trademark plainly stamped onevery piece. 


Keeps hot 24 hours 
Keeps cold 72 hours 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: TORONTO 
FACTORY: NORWICH, CONN. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Indian Influence in Fashion Extends 
to Jewelry 


Without a doubt, the new jewelry fashions have followed 
the inspiration of the new Spring fashions, which in turn were 
influenced by the South American Indian colorings and designs. 

The new necklaces are unique in design, and quite color- 
ful. Sometimes they are of beads alone, sometimes beads and 
metal ornaments, sometimes several kinds of beads. Many have 
novel pendants, and all are in the new and fashionable length. 
$1 to $10.50 each. 

New earrings, in effective designs and new combinations, 


are 50c to $12 a pair. 
(Main Floor, Chestnut) 


Perfumes from the Celebrated Clatre of Paris 


are to be found in Philadelphia and New York only in the 
Wanamaker Stores. The scents are exquisite; and for women who 
wish to use powder, toilet water and extract of the same fragrance, 
we have these: 

Yu Yu extract, $4.50 a bottle ; toilet water, $3.50 a bottle; face 
powder, $1.25 a box; compressed powder, 40c a box. Yu Yuisa 
spicy, delicious bouquet odor, sweet and refreshing, but not too heavy. 

Violette de Paris extract, $4.50 a bottle; toilet water, $3.50 a 
bottle; face powder, $1.25 a box; compressed powder, 40c a box. 
This is a delicate and lovely violet perfume, with the sweetness of 
the fresh blossoms. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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